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OREGON EXPERIMENTS 
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In Fattening Pigs on Wheat. 
— 
the Kansas Bulletin.) 
“eptember, 1891, Prof. H. T. 
\griculturist to the Oregon State 
nt Station, at Corvallis, un- 
g-feeding experiment in 
tigured srominently as one 
stufis. Toscins to the be- 
the experiment questions 
subject of pig feeding 
» 75 leading farmers. 
answers to these questions it 
wheat has been employed 
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was conducted with 





Fg. 1.—Weight of hog 28 pounds. 


fix niform Berkshire pigs, pur- 
chased, and weaned by an accident to 
the sow at four weeks of age, and kept 


in a thrifty, growing condition by lib- 
eral rations of kitchen slops and shorts, 
but no green food. For the purposes of 
the experiment the pigs were divided 
into three lots of two each, consisting of 
a sow and a barrow. 

The first lot was fed chopped oats for 
two months; then ground wheat for two 
months. The pigs were weighed every 
two weeks to determine the gain made. 
The two pigs weighed, at the beginning 








smaller gains than from either whole or 
ground wheat. 

A cross comparison between the re- 
sults obtained from whole wheat and 
from ground wheat is interesting. The 
first lot of pigs weighed 410 pounds 
when the feed was changed from chopped 
oats to ground wheat. During the next 
60 days they gained 222} pounds. The 
second lot weighed 445 pounds when 
the ration was changed from whole oats 
to whole wheat, and during the next 60 
days made a gain of 179 pounds. The 
2224 pounds of gain on ground wheat 
was made at a cost of 1,017 pounds of 
food, or at the rate of 4.6 pounds of 
food to a pound of gain. The 179 
pounds of gain on whole wheat was 


ing food for swine | made at a cost of 1,0874 pounds, or at 
is, and that it is now more | the rate of 6.1 pounds of food to a 
| any other grain. 


| pound of gain. 








Figure 1 is a reproduction of a pho- 





Fed on Mixed Ration 120 days. 


tograph of the meat of one of the pigs 
in the mixed-ration lot. The meat of 
the pigs which were fed whole grain 
showed a somewhat greater percentage of 
fat than that of the mixed-ration car- 
cass shown, but not so great a percent- 
age as the meat of the chopped-grain 
carcasses. 

It is difficult to make any definite 
statement of fact in regard to the qual- 
ity of the meat produced by the differ- 
ent feeds used, except that the mixed 
ration seemed to produce the best 
“marbling,” with somewhat the greatest 





tween wheat and the mixture, the two 
pigs to be fed wheat weighed, together, 
544 pounds, and the lot to be fed the 
mixed ration weighed 5924 pounds. 
At the conclusion of 'the experiment, 
12 weeks later, the wheat-fed lot 
weighed 9414 pounds, and the mixture- 
fed lot weighed 871 pounds. The 
wheat-fed lot gained 3974 pounds, at a 
cost of 2,022 pounds of wheat. As the 
wheat was valued at 45 cents a bushel, 
the cost of each pound of gain was a 
very small fraction less than 4 cents. 

It is worthy of note that, in butcher- 
ing, the shrinkage of the mixed-ration 
lot was 15 per cent. of the live weight, 
and of the wheat-fed lot only 15 per 
cent. 

Figure 2 is an engraving from a pho- 
tograph of a cross section of the carcass 
of one of the wheat-fed pigs, and figure 
3 of a cross section of the carcass of one 
of the pigs fed on the oats-wheat-shorts 
mixture. 





COTTON. 


Cost of Growing in the United States. 


The following particulars, in view of 
the controversy that is continually going 
on as to the cost of production of 
American cotton, will, says a writer to 
the Liverpool Daily Post, be of general 
interest to the cotton trade. The items 
relating to Texas were collected person- 
ally during my residence in central 
Texas last season: 

Cost of production in Texas per acre 
to yield on an average, say, 250 pounds 
lint, and present prices in Liverpool : 
Expenses. 

$4.00 Rent per acre, 

2.75 December and February breaking. 

0.50 Planting and cotton seed. 

2.00 Plowing four times. 
h2 Chopping after second plowing. 

) Hoeing out after chopping. 

For picking 750 pounds seed cotton at 60 
cents per 100 pounds. 

5 Marketing. 

-) Ginning, baling, bagging and ties. 
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3.00 Less proceeds of cotton seed sales. 


$14.12 — Cost per pound 5.65 cents. 
In confirmation of the above, I copy 


from the “ Agricultural and Mechanical | 


College of Texas,” published in March, 


1893, the following statements from five | 


Another experiment in feeding wheat | eotton farmers, as to the cost of pro- 
to hogs was conducted by Prof. French | duction per pound for cotton sold at 
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Fed on oats Wheat and Shorts 12 weeks, 


In this! home or local market, and no charge 


made for shipping or handling: 
Cents. 


4.62 per pound ) 

5AT - ; 

524 “7 + without using any fertilizers. 
5.00 se 

5.66 aia 





| 25.99, averaging 5.20 cents per pound. 
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of the experiment, 302 pounds. Dur- | proportion of lean. 
ing the first two weeks, on chopped oats, 
they gained 11 pounds; during the sec- 
oud two weeks, 36 pounds; during the 
third two weeks, 27 pounds; and dur- 
ing th wo weeks, 34 pounds. 
Att ut the feed was changed to 
ground t,and a marked accelera- 
tion in the rate of gain resulted. Dur- 
ing the fist two weeks on the ground- 
Wheat 1 the two pigs gained 674 
} vs the second two weeks, 
b: ig the third two weeks, 
0 | during the fourth two 
Wee 3 
tor 60 days on chopped 
Oats W . lx, or nine-tenths of a 
] 1 each pig. The total 
4 1 ground wheat was 
as st two pounds a day 
for each ( te, the pigs consumed 
ee | 1 of wheat, 1,017 
peut ( t took 5.4 pounds to Fig. 8.— Weight of heg 08 pounde, 
Make a ( vain, and of wheat, | at the same station in 1892. 
I tok than 4.6 pounds. experiment pigs weighing 300 pounds 
As two pigs was fed onj}each made considerably better gains 
Whole oats ‘0 days, and then on | on ground wheat than on a mixture of 
V5 Wi (days. In the case | chopped oats, wheat and shorts, two pigs 
Of this difference in favor of | in four weeks gaining 147 pounds on the 
— : much less marked ; | wheat ration, and two others of similar 
_— tandpoint of the rela- | weight and equal thrift gaining but 
a (to gain, it had disappeared | 1244 pounds during the same period on | 
beet pigs weighed at the | the mixture. During these four weeks it 
at 91" pounds During the 60 | took 4.44 pounds of wheat to make a) 
a. Hat they were fed on whole oats | pound of gain, while it took 5.25 pounds 
r “ swlled io) pounds, or a trifle more | of the mixture. ; j 
ae = aday for each pig. Dur- As the pigs grew heavier the showing 
rsd . . ' “ays after the feed was | in favor of clear wheat was more 
179. | “hole wheat, they gained marked. _ During the second four 
acd : +. ; 1} pounds a day for ' weeks period the two pigs fed on wheat 
p a - ont they consumed 732 | made a gain of 139 pounds, and the 
aki ui of wheat, 1,0874 pounds, | two on the mixture but 944 pounds. 
"NS the quantity of oats necessary |! The wheat-fed lot required 4.94 pounds 
Fig. 2.— Weight of hog 4694 pounds. Fed on Wheat 12 weeks. 
9A pond oo . ° 
"i und of cain nearly 5.7 pounds, | of food for each pound of gain, and 
ers, nearly 6.1 pounds. those fed on the mixture required 6.35 
ht g,,. > Obtained with the third pounds, The results of the third four 
Bixtyrs -¢ Pizs, which were fed on a| weeks’ period were 114 pounds of gain 
tig... ’PPed oats, wheat, barley, | for the wheat-fed lot and 594 pounds for 
Deetiny cj teresting in this con- | the mixed-ration lot, the former requiring 
Bins f; eye ‘howing much greater | 5.97 »ounds of food for each pound of 
Su Peed oy ‘ture than from either gain, and the latter 9.03 pounds. 


Wine oats, and much 





At the beginning of the trial as be- 


LIVERPOOL PRICES, 


November - December quotation 





34-4, converted in American 
COTIGB oo 000s cccccc cccces cose eneess soeses 6.12 
Less 10; er cent. for loss in weight 
and Liverpool charges........ ...-. .0 
Through freight from central Texas 
to Liverpool the average for last 
SEASON Wis 1.25) ...... neces ccescccees 25 
Texas charges in the interior in buy- 
ing cotton for export, plus a small 
COMMISSION .. 606 cece ceeeeecceeeeeeeee 2 210 
Cents 4.02 
Average per pound.......++++- 5.20 
Loss per pound.......sseereeee 1.18 
nen e _ 
New Process for Extracting Ramie 
Fiber. 


Consul-General Pratt writes from 


Singapore, Sept. 7: 

I have the honor to report that my atten- 
tion has recently been called to a new and 
economical process for the extraction of the 
fiber of the ramie plant by simple chemical 
means and heat. Desirous of satisfying me 
as to the efficacy of the above, the inventor 
took a quantity of the plants, stripped off the 
bark in my presence, and after about 40 
minutes boiling in this mixture produced a 
mass of tiber which seemed entirely free from 
gum or other deleterious ingredients, and 
which, after having been simply washed in 
cold water, dried a few hours in the sun, and 
then pulled out with the fingers, appeared in 
proper shape for spinning, as may be judged 
by the inclosed sample, which I beg you will 
kindly have submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for his opinion, which the in- 
ventor and his associates wish especially to 
have, with his views as to the extent of terri- 
tory in the United States over which the 


} order to decide as to the advisability of the 
introduction of their process. If, as I am in- 
clined to think, the ramie will thrive in our 
Atlantic and Gulf States of the South, in 
southern California, and in New Mexico, our 
agriculturists would greatly benefit by pro- 
ducing the plant, were a cheap and easy 
means afforded for the extraction of its very 
valuable fiber. 


Somebody who claims to know says 
that a child three years old is half the 
hight it will ever be. 














| ramie plant ean be successfully cultivated, in | 
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75th Year. 
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AGRICULTUREIN BABYLONIA 
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The Same Methods There as 
Thousands of Years Ago. 





BY JOHN C. SUNDBERG, CONSUL AT BAGDAD. 


In ancient times, When the whole of 
Babylonian Mesopotamia and the greater 


portion of the tract mtervening between | 


the Tigris and the mountains of Persia 
and Kurdistan were artificially irrigated, 
this region held the principal granaries 
of the world. Such was the fertility of 
the soil that, according to Herodotus, it 
yielded commonly two hundredfold, and 
sometimes three hundredfo!ld. Now, 
agriculture, as well as all other indus- 
tries, is in a deplorable state, and the 
yield of both wheat and barley is said to 
average but twentyfold—less than 5 
bushels of the former and not much 
more of the latter being produced per 
acre. 

For the correctness of ths statement, 
however, I do not like to vouch, as on 
no subject is reliable information obtain- 
able here. Indeed, a dozen grain mer- 
chants, both Europeans and natives, of 





PRIMITIVE ASSYRIAN PLOW. 


whom I made inquiry, assured me that 
measure and weight were not consulted 
either in sowing or reayfityg ; but an ex- 
robber chief who now tills the soil, told 
me that on a fidan of-land-he sows 8 
weztieh of wheat or 10 6f barley, from 
which he reaps 8 and 10 toghar respect- 
ively. Now, a fidan is gaid to be 734 
meters square, or about 1354 acres, while 
a wezneh is 100 kilograms, and a toghar 
20 wezneh. From these data I figure 
that an acre of land produces 4.3 bushels 
of wheat. 

Only small patches of ground, close 
to the river banks, are now cultivated. 
Seed time is in November and havest 
time in May. The plowing consists 
merely in superficial scratching with a 
wooden stick. As the rainfall is insig- 
nificant, irrigation becomes necessary, 
and the water is raised from the river in 
skins by means of a rope running overa 
wooden roller between two uprights, 
oxen furnishing the motive power. 
These rollers are never lubricated, and 
can be heard a mile away. 

The grain is cut with a sickle, the 
blade of which is about 8 inches long, 
and slightly curved. The grain is piled 
up around a stake, and trampled by 
horses tied to the stake with a long rope, 
so that they walk in an ever-narrowing 
circle (as the rope winds around the 
stake), dragging after them a box on 
rollers supplied with knives. This con- 
stitutes the thrashing, and at the same 
time cuts the straw, which is used for 
cattle feed and in brick-making. The 





ASSYRIAN PLOW. 


grain is stored in artificial caves, the 
openings of which are eovered with earth 
to conceal them front robbers and tax 
collectors. 

To prepare bread, the grain is first 
pounded in a large wooden mortar, two 
women wielding the pestle. It is then 
tossed up in the air {winnowed) several 
times from a basket it Ofder to separate 
the chaff from the graia, after which it 
is ground in a handmfll. Some mills 
are moved by horse power. No yeast is 
used. The flour is mtxéd with unfiltered 
river water, which holds large quantity 





ASSYRIAN PLOW WITH OXEN. 


of sand in suspension, not to mention 
other impurities. The dough is then 
formed into cakes, and these are baked 
on hot ashes in a circular mud oven 
openat thetop. This bread is preferred 
to European or American bread, not 


| are produced without irrigation. 
| 
} 
| 
! 


time. To me it is extremely unpalat- 
able. 
| Farmers are taxed 10 per cent. of 
their crops, and 20 per cent. if the crops 
Veoe. 
tables are taxed similarly. 
| are taxed 1 piaster (4.4 cents) per tree, 
and 2 piasters if irrigation is dispensed 


who have resided here any length of 


Date trees | 


| corners the weeds, if allowed to mature, 
| will seatter their seeds, and will spread 

from field to field, until no portion of 
| the farm is free from injury. Therefore, 
even though a man may care nothing for 
the appearance of his farm, he should 
keep the roadsides and fence corners 
clean, in order to protect his own fields 


with. Other taxes must be paid every | and those of his neighbors from being 


time the products are moved. 
The quantity of grain exported varies 


greatly from year to year. In 1889, 





PRIMITIVE ASSYRIAN 


CULTIVATOR, 


200 ewts. (3873 bushels) of wheat were 
shipped to England. This year the 


and there will probably be nothing to 
export, though last year’s crops, of which 
but little has been sold, will prevent a 
famine. 

As population increases, Irak, or 
Babylonia, will again become one of the 
leading food producing lands. The an- 
cient irrigation canals can easily be re- 
stored, and this will relieve the Spring 
pressure of water in tlie rivers and _pre- 
vent inundations. If trees were then 
planted along the banks of the canals, it 


increasing the rainfall and distributing 
it more evenly throughout the year, 
which would again lower the extreme 
caer heat and equalize the tempera- 

. With intelligent encouragement 
given to agricultsre, this whole region 
could be reconverted intoa garden. By 
the aid of modern methods and machin- 





PRIMITIVE SEEDER. 
ery 82,000,000 acres of desert and 


Nineveh) and the Persian Gulf could be 
transformed into grain fields and fruit 


in the world. 


— _ ——_@__—_——_--—_ 
Weeds. 
Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: This 
subject is always timely. It is worth 


thinking about at seasons in which 
active work in the line of suppressing 
the pests is impossible. It is even more 
important at the present time than it is at 
some other periods. For, though it is 
late in the season, it is still in the power 
of the farmer to mitigate the evil which 
weeds bring upon him. It is true that 
they have robbed his crops of moisture 
and nourishment, and that they have 
advertised his methods of cultivation, 
but it is not too late to take measures for 
preventing the spread of these pests in 
coming years. 

The ground from which the early 
crops have been removed, and which it 
is not desired to seed this Fall, will be 
likely to become fowl if it is left to itself. 
Upon some farms the cultivation is so 
thorough that the fields are clean, but 
upon the great majority there will be 
more or less weeds. Where there is a 
thick growth of these intruders it will 
pay to turn them into the ground with 
a plow and make them return to the 
soil the fertilizing materials which they 
have taken therefrom. Where there 
are but few weeds, or the growth is 
small, it will be sufficent to harrow the 
land. This work will serve the double 
purpose of checking the further growth, 
'and thus preventing the seeding of the 
weeds which are not matured, and of 
causing the germination of many seeds 
from the ripened plants. Another 
harrowing a few weeks later will uproot 
the plants which have just started, and 
earry still further the work of destruc- 
tion. 
| Weeds by the roadside, in the fence 
| coriers, and around the outbuildings 
|should also be destroved. It is true 
i that in these localitics 
| serivusly interiere with crops, but to any- 
| 





one who is familiar with the ways in 
which the seeds of plants are dissemi- 
| nated it is plain that fence corners and 
| roadsides which are filled with weeds are 
a constant menace to all that region. 
They are like some forms of disease 


| 


| overrun with injurious plants. 
It is not only important to cut the 


weeds which infest the fence corners, 
roadsides, and the by-places of the farm, 
but it is also essential that they be 
gathered and destroyed. They should 


result in scattering their seeds over the 
cultivated fields. The best thing to do 
with them is to get them dry and then 
burn them. 

The best time for destroying the 
weeds was when they were small and 
comparatively feeble. But in warring 
with these pests it is better to act late 
than it is not to act at all. It is now 
“the eleventh hour,” but, if it is proper- 
ly directed, labor that is put forth in 


, this direction will be well repaid 
crops have been almost totally destroyed, | 


Ex.ior, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Artichokes. 
Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: I 





would probably change the climate by | 


swamp lands between Mosul (ancient | 


gardens more productive than any others | 


which at first are local, but which if} 
neglected soon spread and continue their | chicken-pox, papa; I found a feather in 


would like to say a few words concerning 
| my experience in growing artichokes for 
| profit. 

| Three years ago I obtained one-half 
| bushel of artichokes, which I planted 
| with great care. From that half bushel 
| 1 grew nearly 100 bushels. I began 
| feeding them to my hogs. I was surprised 
| to see them grow and fatten so fast. At 
the very last I fed a little corn, only re- 
quiring a few bushels, which put them 
into the market. One acre well tended 
will keep 30 hogs or over and put them 
in good condition for market. 

I fed artichokes to my _milch cows, 
and find them a grand food for increas- 
ing the flow of milk and keeping them 
in a good condition. I also feed them 








in the best of health. 

| Artichokes will grow on almost any 
| kind of soil. On good corn land they 
| will produce from 400 to 1,000 bushels 
| per acre. They will produce more on 
muck, well drained, than on high land. 

This kind of an artichoke branches 
from the ground to the very top. Its 
hight is about six feet. The tops make 
a great fodder for cattle, which like the 
tops better than corn fodder, and I be- 
lieve there is as much nourishment in 
them. 
like the long artichoke. It grows all in 
a group, making it very easy for digging. 
I have dug five hills making a bushel 
basket rounding full. 

I dig in the Fall and put in my cel- 
lar for Winter use. It is not necessary 
to dig them allin the Fall. They can 





be left until Spring, for freezing and | 
Another | 
way for harvesting is to let your hogs | 
into the patch and they will do it for | 


thawing does not injure them. 


you. 





IMPROVED WHITE FRENCH ARTICHOKE. 

In preparing the seed for planting, 
cut one eye on a picce, two pieces in a 
hill, 16 inches in the row and three feet 
apart. Cultivate the same as corn or 
potatoes. ‘To destroy them, plow under 
when they reach one fvot or more in 
hight. By doing this way, will destroy 
them wholly. 

I will have this Fall about 1,000 
bushels for seed and to feed out. 

From my own experience no farmer 
can do better than to plant a piece of 
ground to Artichokes—J. H. Van 


| Ness, JR., Newaygo, Mich. 
they do not very | — 


Conciusive Evidence. 

A little girl was not feeling well, and 
her parent suggested that she might be 
about to have chicken-pox, then prev- 
alent. She went to bed laughing at 
the idea, but early the next morning, 
she went into her parents’ room, looking 
very serious, and said: “Yes, it’s 








only by the Arabs but by Europeans | progress until the whole system is in-| the bed.”-—/Pregressive Age. 


| volved. Thus from roadsides and fence | 


not be used for manure, as this would | 


to my horses; it keeps them sleek and | 


This artichoke will not spread | 
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CHICORY. 

An Important Substitute for 


Coffee that We Might 
Produce at Home. 


— -o 


BY JOHN M’ELROY. 


One of the minor items in the great 
sum of $300,000,000 worth of farm 
| products which we buy abroad every 
| year is that of chicory, of which we im- 
| port about 10,000,000 pounds annually, 
| valued at about $350,000. ° 





| Chicory, or succory, known to botanists 
| as Cichorium intybus, and called by 
/many people “wild endive,” is a well- 
| known weed allied to the dandelion. It 
| grows wild all over Europe, and is 
‘equally common in the older parts of 
| this country, where it grows abundantly 
in neglected fields and along the road- 
sides. It has a quantity of bright-blue 
flowers, which appear in August and 
| September, and the plant grows to the 
i hight of three feet when wild, but will 
‘double its hight under cultivation, It 





CHICORY (Cichoréum Intybus): 4, singie flower; 

, & Separate floret. 
has a long, carrot-like root, externally of 
a dirty or brownish-yellow color and 
white within. This root is used as a 
‘substitute or adulterant for coffee, and 
this gives the plant its whole importance. 
| The roots are washed, cut in small pieces, 
and dried in a kiln or oven, which re 
duces them to a shriveled mass of about 
one-fourth their original weight. They 
are then roasted as coffee is, and lose 
from 25 to 30 per cent. more of their 
weight, giving off during the process a 
smell like that of burning gingerbread, 
which is disagreeable to some, but not 
| unpleasant to others. An improvement 
has been made by adding two pounds of 
butter or lard to every 100 pounds of 
chicory. This gives the Juster and 
general appearance of coflee. ‘The mass 
is then hand-picked to remove stones, 
chips, ete., and ground to powder, and 
either mixed with coffee or made into an 
infusion alone. Since the extensive use 
of chicory for adulterating cofive, there 
has grown up a strong taste for the 
chicory itself. Many people prefer 
coflee mixed with chicory to pure coffee, 
and some prefer pure chicory to coffee. 
In Europe the physicians generally are 
favoring its substitution, especially for 
people who have stomach troubles and 
those whose nerves are affected by coffee. 
Like dandelion, it is a laxative, which 
commends it to those who are suffering 
from constipation, but forbids it to those 
whose tendency is too strongly toward 
diarrhea. 

The cultivation of chicory has be- 
come a great industry in Europe, and its 
importance rapidly increases. It has be- 
come one of Belgium’s leading products, 
and Henry C. Morris, our Consul at 
Ghent, estimates the annual product at 
350,000 tons. Some idea of the growth 
of the business may be obtained from 
the fact that in 1889 Belgium sent to 
this country $11,166.14 worth of 
chicory, and last year $129,662.78 
worth, That is, the trade had increased 
more than tenfold in four years. 

The McKinley Bill imposed a duty of 
two cents a pound on roasted and 
ground chicory and all its preparations, 
but admitted the unprepared root free. 
The result was that many of the 
roasters and grinders removed their 
establishments to the United States, and 
now nearly all the root is imported in 
its unprepared state. 

It seems to me that this is an article 
well worthy our farmers’ close attention, 
It would be worth while attempting 
to supply the market with all that is 
needed, and $350,000 a year is quite a 
handsome little pot of money to dis- 
tribute among those who till the soil. 
It might be experimented on by raising 
it at first for family use, for chicory is as 
readily prepared as coffee, and is a 
wholesome and palatable beverage. Be- 
sides this, the leaves have considerable 
forage value; and in France and 
Belgium the plants are forced and 
blanched like celery, and extensively 
used for salads and “greens.” A 
| Belgian variety, called the “ Witloof,” 
| is the favorite for this purpos. 
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Yard Echoes. 


A feed cutter will more than pay for 
itself in one Winter. It will pay well 
to cut all rough stuff fed arigals, es- 
pecially corn stalks. 


Young animals and their dams always 
requiie extra care at a change of season, 
aad they should be well looked after as 
the weather increases in severity. 


To get rid of lice, or any other kind 
of small insect vermin, apply a mixture 
of oil and kerosene in equal parts, and 
brush it well into tke skin and hair. 
To give sulphur liberally will have the 
game effect, because it is thrown off by 
the animals through the skin, and thus 
kills the lice, but it is a dangerous 
remedy, as it opens the pores of the skin, 
causing perspiration and risk of taking 
cold. 





ci 
Hadley 27105. 

The subject of the illustra- 
tion was farrowed February, 
1891 ; sired by the great breed- 
ing hog, One Price 18639, he 
by Black U.S. He, as well as 
his dam, was bred by his pres- 
ent owners, Ed. Klever, Had- 
ley & Hendrick, Bloomingburg, 
or Wilmington, O. Hadley 
27105 was second prize win- 
ner at the great Columbian 
Hog show at Chicayo last Fall. 
About 50 of this firm's exbibit 
at Jacksonville, Ill., Fair last 
month were sired by this hog. 
Hadley 27105 has an extra 
fine head and ear, heavy ham 
and fine arched back, short 
head and neck, fine style and 
finish. He has also proved to 
be an extra breeder. 


——_—-@ ——— 


Worms in Horses. 


In the horse two kinds of intestinal 
worms are very common; they both be- 
long to the genus ascaris, and are known 
as the round worm, which dwells in the 
intestines proper, and the thread worm, 
which lives almost exclusively in the 
rectum. The former is not unlike the 
common earth worm in size; the latter 
is much emaller and resembles in. size 
and color a piece of white thread an inch 








orso long. This no doubt is why they 
are so popularly known as pin-worme. 

For thread or pin-worms the treat- | 
ment should be by injections; of these’ 
one of the following may be selected: 
No. 1. Oil of turpentine, 2 dre. ; linseed 
oil 1 pint; mix and use every morning 
for one week. No. 2. Common salt 4 
ounce ; carbolic acid 4 dr., water 1 pint ; 
mix and use every other day for a week. 
A strong decoetion of tansy, or of almost 
any vegetable bitter, will also dislodge 
the worms. 





Corns on Tiorses. 

Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: We have 
amare badly affected with corns in the feet. 
At times she is. all right, and at other times 
sbe goos lame; not so much en soft ground, 
but more so on the hard road. 

If acure is known you would confer a 
favor by giving information through your 
valuable paper as to the cure and the way of 
applying it.—Gro. Hopper, David City, Neb. 

The first thing to look after is the 
shoeing. Unskiliul horse-shoers are re- 
sponsible for most of the corns which 
afflict horses. You will probably find 
that the shoes have been shifted from 
the proper position, or probably never 
placed there. Remedy this, cut out the 
“corns carefully with a very sharp knife 
and then touch places with sulphuric, 
acid. See that the shoes bear evenly, 
and on the wall of the foot only.— 
Epiror American Farmer. 





Cheap Horses. 


Horses are very cheap in Oregon just 
now. A herd of 800 head, just off the 
range, were sold at an average price of 
$5 each recently, and a few days ago, at 
a sale of fine stock near Portland, a 
splendid matched team of sorrel mares 
were sold for $40, and a big bay horse 
brought only $22.50. Half a dozen 
years ago such horses would have sold 
readily for $100 to $150 each. 


The Hay Crop. 


In 1870 the hay yield of the United 
States was 24,522,000 tons; in 1880 the 
yield was 31,925,233 tons; in 1893 it 
was 65,766,158 tons, worth $570,882, 
872, or more than double the value of 
the cotton crop; more than twice the 
value of the wheat crop; nearly 15 times 
greater than that of the tobacco crop, 
and within a fraction of the corn crop of 
1893, which was $590,000,000. 


Stable Talk. 


Horses should not be allowed to be- 
come run down now, even if their ser- 
vices will not be in much demand during 
the next few months, Give them the 
best of treatment, for no amount of idle- 
ness will enable the equines to recuper- 
ate from the severe strain they have 
Jately been subjected to unless they are 
properly taken care of and _ liberally 
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If you want a first-class self-regulating In- 
enbator and Brooder, one that bas a record of 
Hatching 98 chicks out of 105 untested eggs, 
‘and 56 chicks ont of GO ey¢gs original, ad- 

’ dress G. W. Murphy & Co., Quincy, IIL 
Circulars free; 2 cents for Illustrated Cata- 








The Southdown Sheep are Hustling at ' 
the Front. | 


Southdown sheep exhibit at the Illinois | 
State Fair, Sept. 24-29, was large in | 
numbers and the quality was better than 
ever before presented in an American 
show ring, the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position not excepted. | 
Mr. S. H. Todd, of Wakeman, O., 
placed the ribbons very satisfactorily. | 
Some of the entries were large, as many 
as 18 animals being in one ring, and it 
required the most careful examination 
to select the best where nearly all were 
of first quality. . 
For rams two years old and | 
over there were 10 entries, made by 
W. E. Spicer, Harvard, Neb.; Uriah 
Privett & Bro., Greensburg, Ind.; L. 8. 
Rupert, Bloomington, fl; F. W. Bar- 
rett, Wadsworth, N. Y.; G. Allen, Al- 
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lerton, Til; T. C. Douglas, Galt, Ontario, 
Canada. | 

This was a great collection of good 
animals, and required quite a little time 
for the judge to announce that Mr. J. C. 
Douglas's Champion VII 5964 should | 
have the first premium, and that Mr. W. | 
EE. Spicer’s Gladstone 5704 the second. | 

For rams one year old and under two, | 
Mr. Geo. Allen got first on County | 
7243 and Mr. F. W. Barrett second on 
Champion XI 7121. 

For ram lambs Mr. Spicer got first 
and Mr. Allen second. | 

For pen of two ewes two years old or 
over J. H. Potts & Son got first on Pet 
XI 5958 and Moss Agate X 6570, 
both of their own breeding, while Mr. 
Douglas received second E. F. B. Ewe 
(154) 5957 and E. F. B. Ewe (158) 
DVDR. | 

For pen of two ewes one year and | 
under two, Mr. Barrett got first and Mr. | 
Allen second. | 

For pen of two ewe lambs Mr. Bar- ; 
rett got first and Uriah Privett & Bro. 
second. 

For ram of any age, two ewes two 
years orovertwo years old, one year old, | 
and two ewe lambs, Mr. Allen was given | 
first and Mr. Barrett second. 

For pen same as above except, that 
animals were bred and owned by ex- 
hibitor, Uriah Privett & Bro. got first 
and J. H. Potts & Son second. 

For sweepstakes ram, any age, Mr. 
Allen was awarded first on County 7243. 
This young fellow won first in his class, 
and it was said by excellent judges that 
he was the best specimen of the breed - 
they had ever seen. ‘Time must deter- 
mine his usefulness. 

For sweepstakes ewe there were many | 
entries of first class sheep, The award | 
was made to Mr. Allen’s Elsie VII | 
7242. 

This great exhibit of Southdowns in- 
dicates that while the sheep industry of | 
the country has received a very “ black | 
eye,” yet their breeders have faith in | 
the belief that their sheep will not be 
downed. Their hardiness aud superior 
excellence of mutton, that can be pro- 
duced at an early age and with lese cost | 
than that of any other breed, will bring | 
them into extended favor with the | 
farmer and the herdsman.—J. G. S. 
oe 
for 











Litter. 

There is no other litter equal to 
leaves, and the manure made from them | 
is most easily handled and has the beet | 
effect on the land. An easy way to! 
gather leaves is to make a large rake 
and gather them in heaps, then pick up 
the heaps in large baskets made by 
tacking common bagying on to a hoop 
made of stout hickory or white oak. 
The leaves thus gathered may be carried 
in a rack made of thin boards, and as 
they are very light, more leaves pressed 
into large sacks made for the purpose 
may be loaded on top of the loose ones 
in the racks. It is a good plan to take 
these sacks into some place above the 
stable where they may be stored, and as 
they are wanted they may be 
thrown down on tothe floor. It will be 
small trouble to take the leaves up in 
this way. Leaves may be quickly 
gathered by the horse hay rake. 

Every ficld should “stand upon its 
own bottom.” Leteach crop be charged 
with just what it cost to raise it—the 
seed, the manure, and the labor. No 
true business man should be willing to 
sell his goods without knowing what they 
cost him. Such carefulness will soon 


Leaves 











beeome a pleasure; it is certainly a part 
of husbandry. 


| ing the famed Southdown or the Horned 


| butter, and was used instead very gener- 


SHEEP AND WOOb. 


= = Sa 
Shearings. 

The earlier agricultural writers of 
this century, seeing the strong tendency 
towards merino sheep, discouraged the 
production of fine merino wool and in- 
sisted upon the production of the coarser 
grades, which the common people used 
most. 


An experienced sheep raiser in Mis- 
souri advocates some sort of a mutton 
cross in all flocks, and writes : 

“TI have in my flock the Southdowns 
and Oxfords, also some Southdowns with 


a light touch of Merino blood, and for | 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The quick growth and early fattening I find | 


the latter is far ahead of either of the 
others.” 


An Old Remedy is as Good asa New. 

A simple and effectual method of 
preventing the destruction of sheep by 
wolves was communicated to the Society 





| for the Promotion of Useful Arts in the 


State of New York, by Ezra L’Hom- 
medieu, Vice-President of the Society. 
Mr. Walter Briggs, a respectable 
farmer in Schoharie, who keeps a large 
number of sheep, informs me that he 
loses none of them by wolves, which are 
plenty in that part of the country, and 
cannot be driven off or destroyed, | 
except by traps. He makes an) 
ointment, composed of gunpowder and | 
brimstone, powdered fine and mixed | 








with: tar and gurry, or currier’s oil. | 
With this he anoints the under part of 
the throat of the sheep. It must be re- 

newed as often as the ointment becomes 

dry, or loses its moisture, which will be 

four or five times in a season. He says 

he has lost no sheep since he has been 

in this practice, and has often seen | 
wolves’ tracks among the sheep tracks 

in the fields. He had a parcel of sheep 

which had been out a nuwber of weeks, | 
and no care taken of them, except their 
necks being anointed with this ointment, 
when he was informed by his neighbor 
that the sheep were at his house, and 
that early on Sunday morning they 
came running into his door-yard; he 
looked out of the window and saw a 
wolf among them, who ran from sheep | 
to sheep, and jumped upon them but did | 
not offer to bite them. The sheep were 

brought home, and none of them were 

injured by the wolf. 

I thought it advisable to make this | 
communication to the society, as many 
parts of our country are so infested by | 
wolves that owners are obliged to yard 
their sheep every night, to prevent their | 
being destroyed by those voracious | 


| 


! 


_animals,—Memoirs of the Philadelphia 


Society for Promoting Agriculture, Vol. 
IMI, 1814. 


Thibet Sheepskins, Robes and Mutton. 


One of the curiosities in the Cape 
Colony exhibit in the Manufacturers’ 
Building, in Jackson Park, was.a stuffed 
Fat-Tailed sheep. The specimen was 
said to be a small one. The tail was 
looked upon as a great novelty, and 





many were the comments of the visitors | 


who were unable to account for the sin- | 
gular monstrosity, as it seemed, cr to ap- 
preciate the value of a breed of sheep 
that gave no fleece. The tail was what 
we would cail a very long one, coming 
below the hock fully half way to the 
feet. 

The gentleman in charge said they 
raised these singular sheep entirely for 
their flesh and pelts. He said they gave 
the finest mutton of all sheep, not except-, 


Welch mountain sheep of his own 
native eountry—England. The fpil was 
highly esteemed both by the natiyes and 
epicures, and more nearly regembled 
marrow thar fat. When mixed with 
fat it made a very good substitute for 


ally in that country. He said that the 
rarest tit-bit of flesh that a man ever 
tasted was the lean meat surrounding 
the bone of the tail of a Fat-Tailed sheep. 

There were dressed skins of this breed 
of sheep in the exhibit, which were used 
for making gentlemen’s driving gloves, 
robes and other articles of clothing, 
among the natives. The hair was soft, 
almost like fur, and showed various colors, 
such as white, brown, red, and black, 
often all these on the same pelt. The 
lambskins were very pretty, and were 
very much more valuable than skins 
from the matured sheep in the commer- 
cial trade. 

As the reader would suspect from the 
description above the sheep were goat-like 
in appearance, except the tail and horns, 
which resembled those of the sheep. 

In looking up the authorities on 
Thibet sheep we find: The sheep of 
Thibet are numerous. They are chiefly 
a small variety of the fat-rumped Persian 
or Abyssinian, with black heads and legs. 
Some of them have a small portion of 
wool at the root of short hair, but in 
other breeds the wool is long, soft and 
fine. Many of the costly Indian shawls 
are made of the long wool. The skins 
of the others are usually prepared with 





the wool on them, and form, like the 
skins of the Persiat sheep, very comfort- 
able Winter clothine. The inhabitants 
of Thibet are too indolent to take any 
advantage of ‘thd excellent materials 
which their couhtry produces, and a con- 
siderable propoftion of their wool is sent 
into Persia and British India to be 
manufactured. 

The flesh of the 'Thibet sheep is said 
to be peculiarly well-flavored, but the in- 
habitants mostly eat it dried and raw. It 
is said, however, that when cured in the 
frosty air, it is not disagreeable to the 
most fastidious European palate. 

The Thibet sheep are occasionally 
employed as beasts of burden. Capt. 
Turner says, that he has seen whole 
flocks of them in motion, laden with 
salt and grain, each carrying from 12 to 
20 pounds. 

It is well to say that the prices asked 
for these dressed pelts indicated tlre pro- 
fitableness of these sheep over and above 
their value as meat-producing animals. 
There is not much danger of their be- 
coming popular in this country, other 
than as curiosities, which they certainly 
would be to us all. 
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The Cause of Matted Fleeces. 

What is known as matted or cotted 
fleeces has long been a mystery and an- 
noyance with the sheep raiser. The fol- 
lowing from an exchange gives very sen- 
sible reasons and suggestions on the sub- 
ject, that will enable the farmers to guard 
against this annual loss of values in their 
fleeces : 

“ Inquiry into the cause of matted wool 
in sheep having been made by a large 
company who trade in that commodity, 
has elicited the following remarks from 
the author of a work on the technical 
structure of wool fiber. The causes 
usually ascribed are continuous wet 
weather, poor feed, and heredity. The 
real root of the evil, however, is the fail- 
ure of the sheep to produce a suflicient 
quantity of suint or yolk, which acts as 
a lubricant, and prevents the scales on | 
the surface of the fibers from interlock- | 
ing, thus causing the fibers to mat to- | 
gether. The tendency in individual 





sheep may arise from any cf the follow- 


ing causes : 

“1. Poor-bred sheep are always more | 
liable than well-bred ones, because the | 
fibers are much cearser, and the produc- | 
tion of suint mueh less. This will ac: | 
count for what. you have noticed when | 
the sire has not heey of first-class breed. | 
These peculiarities. are transmitted in the 
offspring. It is alsg more noticeable in 
long-wooled sheep, than in Merinos or 
Southdowns, because the production of 
suint in the shart-wooled is much greater | 
in proportion than,jn the long-wooled, | 
and the fleece, is more impervious to 
Water. i : 

“2. Wet weather may also influence | 
this, because it washes out the suint, | 
which is more or less soluble in water, | 
and thus leaves the fibers in the condi- | 
tion most ready to mat; and the same | 


jthing applies tg damp and marshy 
p 


ground ; also, if the sheep are washed too 
frequently, and at times when they can- 
not dry, the matting is almost sure to 
take place. 

“3. A poor feed will have the same re- 
sult, because whatever causes the condi- 
tion of the sheep to fall off prevents the 
production of this suint, and hence the 
fiber becomes dry and harsh, and in ad- 
dition to this the sheep will be probably 
more restless, and so the tendency to 
mat will be greater. 

“4. Ifthe sheep have not been proper- 
ly dipped, so that they are covered with 
vermin or scab, or any other skin dis- 
ease, which renders the sheep restless, 
and at the same time checks the pro- | 
duction of this suint, and thus con- 
tributes to rendering the fiber more 
liable to mat; and the restlessness of the 
sheep secures that this is done. Care- 
ful attention to the health of the sheep, 
to the purity of the breed, and to the 
shaltering of the sheep in inclement 
weather, is the best preventive to mat- 
ting.” 

Remarks: On the above subject I 
recall the experience of one of the best 
sheep breeders in Waukesha County, 
Wis. He had an imported Cotswold 
ewe that had been raised by hand—a 
cosset-—and had always run with the 
hogs, eaten with them, and slept with 
them. She was dissatisfied if obliged to be 
away from the hogs, and confined with 
sheep. She was a show sheep and used 
for that purpose. Every year her 
fleece was “cotted” and of lessened 
value. At three years old she was in 
lamb and had to be separated from the 
hogs, and this year her fleece was not 
“cotted.” He believed it was caused 
by the dust and sleeping in the hog 
house during the Winter. Her lambs 
were not subject to fleece matting. 


Sheep and the Future. 

The end of scrub flocks, the end of 
scrub flockmasters may be at hand, but 
not the end of American sheep husbandry. 
This has come to stay, and on safer, 
broader, more progtessive and better con- 
ceived principles than have been prac- 
ticed, save by the few. 

When the reconstruction has been 
completed, as it, will be in a year or two, 
it will be seen that, greater progress has 
been made in 1894, than in any decade 
of the past history of sheep raising in this 
or any other country of the world. 

We do not profess to know much, but 
we are willing to go on record with this 
prognostication of the future of sheep 
raising. 

Mediterranean Wheat. 

J. D. Hyatt, Hyatt, N. C., wishes to 
obtain some of this old-fashioned wheat. 
Who raises it ? 








Consumption Cured. 


TO THE EDITOR—Please inform yout 
readers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above-named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy free to any of your read- 
ers who may have any Lung Trouble or Con- 
sumption, if they will send their express and 
postoflice address. A. T. Slocum, M. C., 183 


The Traveling Flocks of Spain. 


There were two systems of handling 
Merino sheep in Spain. So distinct were 
these that the flocks were called Tran- 
shumantes or traveling flocks, and Es- 
tantes or stationary flocks. The travel- 
ing flocks belonged to the King and his 
courtiers and the clergy. Their owners 
were of the royal blood, and it was sup- 
posed their sheep had some superiority 
of breeding that the stationary flocks had 
not. As competent an authority on the 
subject as Mr. Livingston shows that 
the wool of the stationary flocks was 
not inferior to that of the migrating 
sheep. 

The two systems practiced in Spain 
would somewhat correspond with the 
pastoral and farm systems as are found 
in this country to-day. The migratory 
plan of handling sheep was used by the 
patriarchs and earlier sheep-keepers. 
So far as we know there may have been 
more system in the management of the 
Spanish migrating plan than was known 
to the early shepherds. There can be no 
question as tu the uniform practice of 
leading the Transhumantes from the 
south of Spain, their Winter pastures, to 
the mountains of the north, some four or 
five hundred miles, to their Summer 
pastures. Let us examine this way of 
handling a flock and learn the details. 
We will follow the sheep, shepherds, 
dogs and donkeys from the mountains to 
the plains of Istrameudura, where the 
flock is to remain until April or May, 
depending upon the season and the pas- 
turage that is to maintain the flock on 
the journey. When the severe weather 
commences upon the mountains, the 
shepherds prepare to depart, which is 
generally about the end of September 
and throughout the month of October, to 
seek more temperate climates and fresher 
pastures. They yenerally travel about 
five to six leagues a day—15 to 18 miles 
—and stop occasionally in the pastures 
prepared for them. 











Pearl street, New York, 


These pastures were provided by the 
Government, and without eonsent of the 
people ; nor were the people permitted 


to use them; on the contrary, they were | 
compelled to protect them from the in- | 


trusions of stock. The head shepherd 
precedes, and the rest flank or follow the 
flock to collect the = stracglers. The 
shepherds carried everything with them 
that they were expected to need. 

Here is a brict list of their outfit: 


The skins of sheep served for their beds, | 


a kettle, a leather bottle, a knapsack, a 


spoon, a lancet to bleed their sheep, a | 
, scissors, a hatchet, a 


and oil or suet, on which they subsist, 


and a few drugs for their sheep. These, | 
with the skins of those sheep that die | 


on the passage, are carried by a few 


_ beasts of burden which accompany the 


flock. To facilitate the march, a 
number of wethers of the largest size, 
which they call mausos, are rendered 
very tame. 

These wear bells, and are taught to | 
obey the signals of the shepherds, and 
either march or stop as they direct. 
The rest of the flock follow their leaders, 
As soon as they arrive at their Winter 
quarters, the shepherd’s first care is to | 
form the pens in which they are gather- 
ed at night to protect them from the 
wolves, who always migrate with the 
sheep in order to pick up the sick, the 
weak, or the stragglers. These folds are 
made of a soft, rushy shrub; mats, 
baskets and ropes are made of it also. 
The meshes of these net inclosures are 
one foot wide. The dogs, which are of 
a large breed, serve to guard this fold at 
night. 

The shepherds make their own tents 


with stakes, branches and brambles, and | 


have for this purpose a right to take one 
branch from every forest tree. Ten 
thousand sheep compose a flock, under 
the direction of one chief, and this is 
divided into 10 tribes. The head shep- 
herd has absolute dominion over 50 
shepherds and as many dogs, five o 

each being annexed to a tribe. His 
salary is about $200 a_ year, 
while that of the first shepherd of a 
tribe is only $10, the second $8, the 
third and fourth still less, and a 
boy only $2.50. Their daily 
allowance of food is two pounds 
of bread, and as much to each dog. 
They may keep a few goats or sheep, of 
which they have the meat, but not the 
wool, ‘They receive as a gratuity about 
six shillings in April, and as much in 
October, by way of regale. On the 
road they are every day, at all seasons, 
exposed to the air, and at night have no 
shelter but their miserable huts, In 
this way live toa considerable age the 
25,000 men that compose the shepherds 
in Spain. 

The flocks consist of rams, ewes, 
wethers and lambs in the following pro- 
portion: Five rams, 100 ewes, 25 
wethers, and 50 lambs. The small 
number of lambs is owing to the shep- 
herds killing all that are not necessary 
to keep up their stock, which is, of 
course, limited by the right of pasturage. 

The number of traveling Merino sheep 
is about 5,000,000. The fleeces of the 
rams weigh eight and a half pounds; of 
the ewes five, which loses half in wash- 
ing ; but in this there is a great variety, 
according to the different species of 
Merinos. The produce is about 24 reals, 
or 16 shillings. Of this, the owner re- 
ceives but two, the King six, and the re- 
mainder goes to the payment of expenses, 
of pasture, tythes, shepherds, dogs, etc. 

Those who are familiar with the hand- 
ling of flocks on the Pacific Coast will 
recognize the similarity of the present 
practices there to the Spanish way of 
handling sheep 200 years. 

Ses A? <iaes ‘ 
Lincoln Sheep. 

Epiror American Farmer: The 
fairs are a thing of the past and at the 
Ohio State Fair, Lincolns came out with 
flying colors. Competing against the 
World’s Fair winners of Cotswolds, they 
won five firsts and three seconds at the 
Michigan State Fair. We took seven 
firsts and six seconds against the Leices- 
ter Chicago winners, At Grand Rapids 
every first but one. 
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to give the watch free to our friends who will raise the elubs ot cight, because we want THE AMERICAN |} 
to go for the coming year into every farmer's home in the country. 


To accomplish this we are willing to ' 


DO NOT LOSE TIME, 


but attend to this matter the very next day after you receive this offer. 


FABMER, Washington, D. ¢. 
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1 pittu Gorgeous 
tuins, Cathedrals, 


“WORLD. 


and intellect which fs gratefinl, perpet 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Bere’ We can now furnish the entire 
| 20 parts of Sights and Scenes, from 


Number 1 to 20. Any of our readers | 


: 
who have been waiting to get the | aes 
entire set at one time can now do 80 | 
by cutting out this coupon, putting on 
it your name and address, and send- | 
| ing it to us with $2. Any of our, 
readers who may desire to order any | 
| of the Parts from No. 16 to No. 20, can 
cut out this coupon, indicating thereon 
the numbers wanted, and send it with 


| 10 cents for each part wanted. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD 


I inclose - 
send by mail Parts 


Sights and Scenes of the World, to 


SPECIAL COUPON. 
the Coupon Department, 


American Farii: 


numap S08 Whicl 





Coupon for Part 16 will be found on 
| page 4 as usual. 








THE AMERICAN 
One member of our association reports 
a $1,250 sale to one rancher. Three 
other members sold 60 rams and 40 ewes 
to go West. We have individually 
| shipped Lincolns to Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, Illinois, Idaho, and Michigan. 
| One large sheep commission dealer says 
| the Lineoln is the most popular sheep 
| he handles—H. A. DANTIELLS, Secre- 
| tary National Lincoln Association, Elva, 
| Mich. 


| 








| What Can be Done?—Grit is Only 
| Wanted. 

The sheep raisers of the Untied States 
| have much to do to bring their industry 
to the lead of the more prosperous 
countries, but they propose to make the 
effort. There are no good reasons why 
| they should not succeed. 

The climate, food supplies, demands 
of the markets, enterprise and _persist- 
| ence of the American character justifies 
the expectation that within a decade 
sheep raising shall bear as important a 
part in American agricultural prosperity 
as it has long done in English farming. 

It is no small achievement of business 
sagacity and push, that the Merino sheep 
breeders of the United States are ship- 
ping breeding animals to South 
America, South Africa, and Australia. 
The progressive wool growers of those 
countries recognize the fact that 
American skill in producing a wool 
sheep has surpassed the efforts of all 
European countries, and that those who 
would compete with the United States 
in wool growing must go there for the 
blood to do it with. 

Sheep raising in the United States 
has been acting on the defensive all 
these years. The time has come when 
more aggressive methods may be ex- 
pected. The markets of the world are 
ready for this advance. The mere 
suggestion of the United States being a 
possible rival of New Zealand, Australia 
and South America in sheep products 
would cause a smile, but it is the most 
probable thing in the world. Even in 
wool, when the change from wool to 
mutton and wool is fully inaugurated. 
Heretofore, as growers of merino wool, 
Australia and other fine-wool producers 
have led the American flockmaster a 
merry hustle to compete successfully. It 
is safe to conclude that mutton raising 
will alter, not lessen, the value of fleeces, 
so there need be no rivals to fear. 
England, in exactly the same situation 
less than 200 years ago, found the 
changed fleeces of her sheep had no rivals, 
and this is quite true to-day. It is 
possible to place our domestic fleeces on 
an independent basis and lead all the 
world in the production of that grade of 
wool. In mutton growing there is not 
a question of the abilities of the 
American grower to compete and push 
his claims in the meat markets of the 
European Nations. It is only a aues- 
tion of grit, and this is the American’s 
never-failing stronghold, 


The World's Sheep Farming. 


The present indications are that sheep 
will come to winter in first class con- 
ditions, due to the general rains that 














FARMER, Washington, D. C. 
have fallen nearly all over the country. 
And while it is an old and true saying 
that “sheep well summered are half 
wintered,” no old sheep raiser will 
think of omitting any provision that 
ean add to the comfort or economy of 
keeping the flock. 


NOW - 
READY. 


BOUND 
VOLUMES 


Of the greatest his- 
tory of the rebel- 
lion ever offered, 
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320 Large Pages, 
750 Illustrations, 
Written by 
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An 
Incomparable 
Record. 
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Published 
At $20 to $28 Per 
Set. 
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reading by The Century 
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NEBRASKA POULTRY. 





fright Ideas from a Very Practical 
Woman. 


ny MES. HARRY TAPPAN, NEBRASKA, 


(ireumstances prevented me from 
taking part in your recent prize com- 
ctition. The papers were excellent, 
nd I was pleased to think that all 
vives were taken by women. Poultry 
i is essentially woman’s work. 
sultry fanciers of the male gender are 
entiful enough, to be sure, but on the 
m, where poultry raising is always 

‘ood to some extent, the labor and 
f caring for the chickens de- 
on the women. For my part 
in the work and appreciate 
e pleasure aud reward it brings. I 
would not let the “good man” gee to 
the hens even if he wished; though, we 
vo “snooks” on the proceeds; he fur- 
nishes the feed, you know. 

Just now I am culling out my surplus 


a 


stock. All early moulted hens and 
early-hatehed pullets will be retained for 
Winter layers. The others, with the 
males not desired for breeding purposes, 
will be disposed of. There is no profit 
n keeping hens that moult late. The 
later a hen diseards her coat the longer 
it will take her to put it on again. 
Hens that moult early pass quickly and 
easily through this trying ordeal and 
aficr a short reeouping of spent strength 
and vigor begin laying and keep right 


on; under favorable conditions they will 
lav all through the cold Winter months. 
My May pullets have been laying for 
gome time now. 

I start 
to make poultry pay, so I will have to be- 
gin at the beginning—i. e., with the newly- 
hatched chicks, for once the latter be- 
ome stunted and their vitality impaired, 
much is lost both as to size and profit- 
For the first day or two the 
little chicks are fed upon hard-boiled 
egg mixed with oatmeal or cornmeal 
into a crumbly mass. As soon as they 
eat well they are given, instead of egg, 
coarsely-ground oats, corn and millet; 
in fact, anything that I happen to have, 
including ch:ese made from sour milk, 
which is fed sparingly until the little 

‘ome accustomed to it, 
ile may result. 


avichess, 


, } 
fellows have be 
' 


else bowel troul 


row 


lout to tell you how I manage | 





and they have water and plenty of milk. 
They have sand and fine gravel, but no 
fancy fixin’s of any sort. My hens are 
faithful Winter layers. I provide no 
dust baths for the reason that here in 
Nebraska there is plenty of dry dirt in 
sunny sheltered situations, where the 
hens daily congregate for a little quiet 
enjoyment. 

Growing rye in an adjacent field 
furnishes them enough green food. A 
hen will not grow too fat even when 
liberally fed, if given plenty of scratch- 
ing to do. My hens are healthy. 
Cholera is almost unknown. Roup is 
prevented by rendering the poultry 
house tight and dry. 

I had but two roosters last season and 
over 100 hens, and eggs never hatched 
better for me. The chicks were strong 
and vigorous and I did not lose one 
from disease. My chickens are hatched 
during April and May. I never bother 
with late chickens, except those wanted 
for the table. I always watch for the 
destructive red mite, and upou his first 
approach he is met with a pail of hot 
whitewash and a brush in the hands of 
a strong man. The whitewash is made 
further disagreeable to the health of 
Mr. Mite by adding a liberal allowance 
of carbolic acid. It is seldom that a 
second application is required in a 
season. The poultry house is kept 
reasonably clean at all times. 

Incidentally, I want to mention 
another remedy for the destruction of 
lice on fowls. Dip’em. Make a weaken- 
ed solution of kerosene emulsion and 
immerse them, all but eyes and ears. 
This possesses the virtue of penetrating 
to every feather, killing every louse and 
every nit. It is quickly accomplished, 
and if a warm day is chosen for the 
work, the hens will scarcely mind it and 
no evil results will follow. 

More About Lice. 


HAMILTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The extermination and prevention of 
lice is one of the most important topics 


BY GEORGE L. 


concerning poultry raising. Having 
found this out from experience, I 
will endeavor to describe, briefly, 


methods which I know, if followed, will 
prove eminently successful, and allay 
all trouble from that source. 

To begin with prevention, we first 
must begin in the construction of our 
poultry houses. The houses should be 


| constructed, if possible, entirely of yellow 
' pine and sassafras woods, as lice will not 


As they 


grow older I alternate dry food and. 
' save the annoyance of re-roofing. Where 


whole grain with meal moistened with 
k or Cracked wheat, corn 
and fresh water or milk are 


water, 


hd oats, 


It is 


have free access to it at all times. 
nishing how they grow. 
ahead of lice on chicks in this 


I 
f 
kept in larze lath coops where the chicks 
l 
& 


stay on these varieties, owing to the pun- 
gency of either. The siding, flooring, 


Ph 





ete., should be constructed of yellow | 


pine, while the studding, joists, sills, ete., 
may be of either. For roofing, tin gives 
the best satisfaction. Righ here I would 
say, use the best quality obtainable and 


tin cannot be obtained, use the best yel- 
low pine shingles. I prefer tin, as in 
warm weather the houses cool quicker at 
night, and there is less danger from 
suffucation, and also because the lice will 





not adhere to it. The rafters may be 





AYLESBURY DUCKS, 


War: 
Cust 


Rest thassmahle ent 
®t thoroughly with rough on rats or 


b me good inseet powder. A few days | 
ate time I dust her again, 
and as ; . 

r ‘Sa result the young brood leave 
ne We st 


as clean as from an incubator 


and with a « : a 
ri "ith a good chance of holding their 


Ve on . P i 
My poultry house is a simple affair ; 


7 I leet square, with good roof, tight 
aid a floor, The south end con- 
lains 9 dane p ° 
, © Goor and a large window. This 
“eis rendered comfortable by bank- 
. “Up to under the eave troughs with 
A sort of framework holds the 
and prevents it from slipping 
beaini . “ve house is cold enough for 
aid warm enough for comfort. It 

jy tiated, but is made as snug as 


DUS 1s 


trow 


fast the hens have a warm 
‘use vegetables, table scraps 
‘boiled together and season- 
vee ut Sud red pepper, and mixed 
fp i yi] n bran or meal. They eat 
boards which are removed 

» ind the floor is covered with 


ected bo yunt days Mrs, Biddy is ex- 
Melement y ‘ S for herown dinner. In 
Wid dee tthe they are kept housed 
Rett) - ls preferably cracked, is 
hose ig ore, ite Straw. Whenever the 
Tain about, "Pye e Welt to scatter a little 
d . this affords the hens abun- 


~ANt Cxereica j, ‘ . 
litter, 4 ein hunting for it among the 


Warm fr, night they get all the corn, 
’M the oven, that they can eat, 


When the hen has grown ac-! either pine or sassafras, but sassafras will 
med to the nest I dust her and the give best results, The roosts should be 


sassafras poles two or three inches in 
diameter, with the bark left on; they 
should be always constructed on the 
suspensory pian, and never nailed to the 
sides of the building; they may be 
suspended from the joists above, as the 
roosting apartment should never be 
ceiled. All steps and walking-planks 
accessory to the roosts should be of sas- 
safras. Nests should be constructed of 
yellow pine, and roomy enough to be 
comfortable to the hen, but not too large. 
The nest properly should be of oat straw, 
as lice will not breed so readily in it, 
and they should be cleaned and new 
straw added every eight or ten weeks. 

Now, having constructed our house, 
we must further proceed to insure preven- 
tion in case it should be necessary. The 
intcrior should be whitewashed at least 
twice a year (in the Spring and Autumn), 
as it will not only serve as a preventive 
but promote the heaith of the fowls ; 
the exterior may be painted or white- 
washed at your pleasure. If a chimney 
is built in connection (but I prefer just 
a pipe flue) the mortar cracks, etc., should 
be thoroughly drenched with a solution 
of carbolic acid, preferable to kerosene, 
lessening the danger of fire. 

If a house is constructed as I have 
recommended, there is really very little 
preventive needed. The windows may 
be of glass (always puttied) in yellow 
pine sash. Such a house is expensive, 
you may say. Friends, is not an expen- 
sive success to be preferred to an inex- 
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pensive failure? I think so. Once a 
week you should scatter about a small 
bucket of lime. Every day place plenty 
of ashes and dust for the fowls about the 
roosts. The manure should be removed 
every two weeks, and if lime has been 
placed or scattered over it, it will be dry 
and easier handled. 

Extermination is the most troublesome. 
Now here are a few satisfactory remedies : 
Thoroughly clean both fowls and houses. 
The houses should be thoroughly reno- 
vated; tear down and burn all roosts, 
nests, etc., by first anointing with kero- 
sene and then applying the match; re- 
move all filth, manure, ete., to a safe dis- 
tance and leave exposed to the weather; 
pour kerosene or carbolic acid in al] 








tT 

A good hen should leave its owner a 
dollar after paying all expenses, A 
bushel of grain ought to keep a hen a 
year, and a hen should lay about 200 
eggs a year; these should be sold at an 
average of 15 cents per dozen, amount- 
ing to $2.50; 50 cents of this can be used 
for shells, meat, bones and other articles, 
leaving $1 for labor. If fowls are shut 
up, green food should be provided by 
having the yard divided into three or 
four compartments, having green forage 
growing in one while the hens are pas- 
turing on the other. 


> 


Fresh Market Bones. 


As food for poultry nothing is now 
prized more highly among progressive 
poultrymen than perfectly fresh market 
bones, cut up each day, in addition to 
the usual food ration. This elegant 





food supplies nearly, if not every, ele- 
ment of the complete egg, as well as the 
formation of bone, muscle and feathers 
of growing chicken" 


Fresh bones from 


WHITE MINORCA COCK, 


cracks and fissures, or anywhere lice are 
apt to congregate ; scatter plenty of fresh 
lime and ashes over the floor of the 
building. It should be closed tight and 
thoroughly fumigated by burning sul- 
phur, first, cf course, excluding the fowls. 
Substitute new nests, roosts, etc., and your 
house will be free from the pest. 

How to clean the fowls: They will 
clean themselves if given time, but in 
the meanwhile you may get lice back 
in your house. A simple and effective 
remedy is this: Make a strong solution 
of asafwetida dissolved in luke-warm 
water and bathe or dip your fowls. Do 
not be afraid, for water will not hurt 
them if it is tepid and the weather is 
warm. For head lice, grease with cam- 
phor and lard, and you will have clean 
fowls. Adult fowls are not much affected 
with head lice, but all young fowls are, 
more or less. The bath in asafectida 
water will quickly exterminate all body 
lice. 

I am not perfect nor too old to learn, 
but will say our poultry have no lice. 


oo 





Value of Green Cut Bone for Poultry. 

It has been proved that green cut 
bone will often increase the egg yield 
from 50 to 100 per cent.; it also will 
stimulate the fowls during the moulting 
period to such an extent that the flocks 
do not suffer as formerly in this trying 
time. The juices and gristle in the fresh 
bone contain, in a digestible form, large 
quantities of nitrogen, which is absolutely 
demanded in forming the new quills and 
new feathers; therefore, in moulting, this 
nitrogen, when fresh bones are fed, is 
drawn from the food given to the fowl 
instead of being drawn from the reserve 
force of the fowl, which takes her strength, 
stops her from laying, and makes her 
prone to disease. 

We are sure that the practical and 
economical farmer or poultryman of to- 
day, who looks well at cost, will utilize 
a material for poultry which brings in 
the end the greatest profit. We have 
used the granulated bone and paid a 
good price for it, but by using a bone 
cutter we got meat, gristle, oil, fat, fine 
bone and granulated bone all in one 
operation. The sharp, hard pieces of 
bone act as grit. The fine bone helps to 
make the shell, and the other half or 
two-thirds of ordinary market bones is 
rich, nourishing food, forming the feath- 
ers and flesh of the fowl, and the interior 
of the egg in abundance. We advise 
all our readers to look carefully into 
these new methods of feeding, as they 
come up, and understand them for them- 
selves.— Poultry Keeper. 





e 
Good Advice. 

Epiror Pouttry DEPARTMENT: 
Poultry is becoming a business of pleas- 
ure and profit for many persons of small 
means. <A few years ago farmers would 
keep hens as a part of the pursuits of 
farming, and an open shed usually shel- 
tered the feathered flock from the cold 
storms of Winter. Small returns were 
the results, but now poultry is coming to 
the front, and farmers are taking more 
interest in the business, by providing 
better quarters, better care, better feed, 
and as aresult better hens, better profits, 
better farmers and better farming. 
Away with old-styled poultry keeping, 
with a flock of hens so mixed that every 
hen wore a different plumage. Assorted 
colors will do for a flower garden, but 
not for poultry. A yard of White Leg- 
horns is indeed a handsome sight <A 
nest full of large, white eggs adds beauty 
to the situation, but they, like the hen 
of old, hide their nest, if not confined to 
the house and yard, and these nests must 
be found before the eggs are spoiled ; 
nothing injures a poultryman’s reputation 
in market so much as spoiled eggs. 
have seen men marked in market as sell- 
ers of bad eggs. Customers can’t be 
cheated more than once, and when one 
is cheated he spreads the news and soon 
people learn to mark the retailer of bad 
articles and shun him. 

The Leghorns are first in rank as lay- 
ers, but I would say the Plymouth 





Rocks take the lead for a market breed. 


the market cost but a trifle. They 
should be obtained fresh each day. 
Their value is due to the perfectly fresh 
animal food which they contain, along 
with the other elements not found in 
sufficient quantities in corn and wheat. 





Turkey Raising. 
BY JOHN C. SNYDER, KANSAS, 


You may induce turkeys to roost in 
the hen house with the hens by driving 
them in a few nights, yet they will be 
all right roosting in trees or on the farm 
buildings during the Summer. They 
seem inclined that way. 

If the season opens’ early they will 
mate and begin laying'in March ; some- 
times not until May. You want to be 
ready for them by having nests, made 
of boxes and barrels, in fence corners 
and out-of-the-way places. They will 
often lay in the hens’ nests, but are very 
shy,and no one should gonearthem when 
they are seen to be hunting their nests. 
The eggs can be removed, but hen eggs 
must be placed in the nest in place of 
the ones removed ; then when they are 
ready to set, if in a good place, the tur- 
key eggs can be given them, or the eggs 
ean be placed under chicken hens, and 
the turkey hen shut up for a few days, 
when she will forget her desire to sit 
and will soon begin laying. The second 
laying of eggs should be given to 
the turkey hen to hatch and rear the 
young. 

If you raise with chicken hens you 
must have a good coop ready for them. 
When you take the hen and turks off 
the nest dust good with insect powder. 
We would feed dutch cheese or bread 
and milk pressed rather dry ; this should 
be the main food for a week or two. 
“ach pleasant day the hen should be 
allowed to run with the young turks in 
the front yard among the grass. In- 
sects are the natural food for the young, 
and if allowed their liberty, when the 
grass is dry, they will do well ; but they 
should be looked after, as the chickens 
are apt to bother them for a while, un- 
til they get used to them; they must be 
kept shup up early and late, as the 
common hen mother is liable to run 
them about too much, and they might 
stray away into the hog lot, or wander 
off with other hens, as they are slow 
about learning the cluck of their not 
natural mother. 

We know some women who can 
raise every turkey hatched, and again 
others who can raise but a very small 
per cent.; there are little details to 
look after which some persons seem 
born to know. Of course, we see this 
demonstrated in all callings in life. 
Some women can make good bread at 
all times and under all circumstances, 
while others can follow the same direc- 
tions, and their bread will not be fit eat- 
ing for a dyspeptic. Some localities are 
better fitted for yaising poultry than 
others ; the ground is more sandy, more 


rolling and will not hold moisture or 
remain damp long; the poorest, most 


rocky and sterile farm in any neigh- 
borhood is just the place to raise poultry 
with success. Of course, no one expects 
to raise as many turkeys as chickens, 
and they are not'so easy to raise, but 
with care a paying pér cent. of those 
hatched can be raised, and with profit. 
a 
Green Cut Bone. 


BY SIMON DURST. 





May be sung to the tune of Sweet Marte, 


When you wed and settle dowa, 
Sweet Murie, 
In the suburis of the town, 
Sweet Marie, 
Ducks and chickies you will own 
And will want the best * feed” known, 
Which is always Green Cut Bone, 
Sweet Maurie. 


Green Cut Bone is the thing! 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring! 
Is the secret of success, 

Sweet Murie. 
It makes the poultry lay 
More, and better eggs, “they say.” 
Try it on your wedding day, 

Sweet Maurie. 

aienntipieateiim 


Emerson says that the measure of 
civilization is not to be found in raising 
fat cattle, fast horses, big vegetables, but 








in the quality of the men and women it 
develops, 





THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 

Go into Winter quarters with as many 
young bees as possible, 

To know what to do and to do it in 
time, after the hive is selected, is to suc- 
ceed in beekeeping. 


It is said that the bees of Brazil hang 
their combs outside on branches of trees, 
at the very summit, and at the ends of 
slender twigs, to be out of the way of 
monkeys, which are very fond of honey. 


It has been positively settled that the 
queen can transmit bee-paralysis and also 
carry from one locality, where it may do 
no harm, to another, where the mischief 
may be great. A breeder who sells 
queens, should, therefore, never allow a 
case to remain in his yard a day after 
discovery. 

H. Petersen, an Australian beekeeper, 
has about the largest yield on record. 
He started in Spring with 63 colonies; 
increased to 120, and extracted a little 
over 48,000 pounds of honey—an aver- 
age of 750 pounds per colony, Spring 
count. Michigan has a beekeeper living 
near Evarts, who keeps nearly 350 
colonies in seven diflerent yards, and 
who raised over 20,000 pounds of honey 
this season, and who has not failed of 
getting a good crop for 18 years past. 

The old-time fly-hole in the front of 
the hive is being advocated in place of 
the entrance at the bottom and alighting 
board which has been so long used. 
Three three-fourth inch augur holes are 
recommended as a good plan, and it is 
said by those who have tried them that 
the bees use these holes from choice. 
One advantage is that such an entrance 
is easily defended from robbers, and 
others are, it is out of the reach of toads 
and mice. Grass will not grow up over 
it, and there is no danger of clogging up 
with dead bees in out-door wintering. 

In advising beginners, Chas. Dadant 
warns them against the use of small 
hives, which require more work, more 
feeding of bees for Winter and Spring, 
and do not give as good results as larger 
ones. To his mind a 10 frame Lang- 
stroth hive is not even large enough. 
He prefers hives containing 10 or 11 
Quinby frames. ‘These frames are 
larger and longer than the Langstroth, 
and although white clover is his only 
resource his crop can compete for quan- 
tity with those of beekeepers using small 
hives located in more prosperous dis- 
tricts, 





STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 


Advantages Proved by Results. 


At the recent meeting of the North 
American B. K. A., Sec. Frank Benton 
said: I have contended for very many 
years that stimulative feeding is at the 
bottom of all success in beekeeping. 
But it is only with myself that I have 
contended—have tried to consider the 
matter from all standpoints and subject 
it to careful experiment, because there 
have been so many against me, some of 
them especially being those with whom 
a controversy once entered upon would 
be never ending. I believe that to ob- 
tain the best results it is necessary to 
stimulate whenever bees are not gather- 
ing honey, and yet can fly out for exer- 
cise. I would have a prolific race of 
bees, and I would have the choicest and 
most prolific queens of that race. A 
prolific queen is the cornerstone of suc- 
Whenever bees are not gathering 
honey, and the winds are raw and cold, 
I would still stimulate them, but this can 
be carried too far. Whenever in the 
middle of the season an important yield 
of honey is anticipated it is easy by 
stimulative feeding to get the hives 
crowded with bees ready for that harvest. 
After that it may or, according to cir- 
cumstances, it may not be profitable to 
stimulate them. If no honey comes in 
for a time, so that brood-rearing ceases, 
and if it is still possible to rear workers 
in time for a Fall flow, by all means re- 
sort to stimulative feeding if the time 
can be found to attend to it. Or if the 
colonies have become reduced too much 
during the last honey flow, the remain- 
ing bees being mainly old ones, it will 
pay to stimulate. 

In September we had a moderate yield 
(chiefly from wild asters), and just those 
colonies which had been stimulated oc- 
casionally during the long Summer 
drouth and honey dearth, stored more 
than the others—many of them four or 
five times as much. They were so much 
stronger in bees they could send a force 
into the fields) I am sure the immediate 
return in honey from my bees would 
have ‘been greater had I not increased 
my colonies beyond such a number as I 
could have stimulated regularly during 
the Summer. But I have shown my 
faith in the future profitableness of bee- 
keeping by increasing my apiary until it 
numbers 140 colonies. In this con- 
nection I wish to make one other state- 
ment. I have kept bees from my child- 
hood, and for more than 20 years have 
engaged in this business exclusively ; my 
experience has, moreover, been in several 
different States of the Union, and ina 
number of foreign countries under con- 
ditions of climate and pasturage which 
have differed very widely from each 
other, having been located in tropical, 
again in sub-tropical, northern and Al- 
pine regions, yet when my colonies have 
been in excellent condition—such as they 
can always be kept up to by feeding at 
the proper time—lI never yet experienced 
a season when they did not gather enough 
to last all the season, 


cess, 


2 
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An Open Question. 


There is a controversy going on in the 
bee papers as to whether bees will do as 
well in two stories as with the same 
amount of room in one story. Some who 
have tried the tiering up of the eight 
frame hive prefer it to the 10 frame. 








One reason is that bees in 10 frame hives 








are not so provident in early breeding, 
on account of the extra honey the hive 
will contain. Another reason given is 
that, in any size of hive containing L. 
frames, after bees have six or seven 
frames well filled with brood, they would 
much rather occupy two frames directly 
over the seven than one at each side of 
the seven. They also prefer to econo- 
mize heat for breeding than to warm up 
space at the side. 

A writer in Gleanings gives his ex- 
perience, which is entirely contrary to the 
foregoing: “I have been using the eight 
and ten frame hives side by side, half of 
each. Ihave kept record for three years, 
and my 10 frame hives are ahead. Three 
of my best 10 frame colonies gave me 
100 pounds each this year; three best 
eight frame, only 60 pounds, The 10 
frames have 10 frames full below, and 
the others only eight. I use half-depth 
frames on all my hives for extracted 
honey. I put them on early in the 
Spring, then when well started I raise 
them up and put sections under. This 
is the only method by which I can se- 
cure any honey. This has been a great 
year for swarming here, yet I have had 
only six swarms from 30 colonies by this 
plan.” We should be glad to hear evi- 
dence from our beekeeper readers on the 
subject. 


“How Many’ll Hatch?’”’ 


Ts the question that confronts the poultryman 
as he starts his incubator. With the Im- 
proved Victor Incubator and Brooder the 
answer is always the same—as many as there 
are fertile egg. In an interesting and hand- 
some catalogue recently issued by the manu- 
facturer of these specialties, Geo. Ertel Co., 
Quincey, Ill, the following claims are made, 
which seem to be borne out by hundreds of 
testimonials: 

The Improved Victor is the only absolutely 
self-regulating incubator in the market—is 
the strongest, most neatly constructed, most 
easily operated and most durable. 

It is the only incubator regulating itself to 
both extremes of temperature, from way be- 
low freezing point up to 90° or more above. 

The Improved Victor Hot Water Brooder 
has no equal in raising the chicks after they 
are hatched. So warranted or no sale. 

The Improved Victor Incubator and 
Brooder is the cheapest first-class hatching 
and raising outfit ever made or sold, and can 
be bought with perfect safety, being patented 
and manufactured by an old established and 
reliable firm. Send at once for catalogue, 
which can be had free, if mention is made of 
this paper. 








Pea and Bean Weevils. 

Many hundred bushels of garden peas 
and beans, cow peas and soja beans, will 
be destroyed by weevils in this State 
during the coming Winter, unless prop- 
er treatment be used. These weevils 
are two species of the genus Bruchus. B. 
pisi, the pea weevil, is the larger and is 
blackish with white spots. It attacks 
only garden peas, never garden beans or 
the cow pea, which is a true bean. The 
bean weevil, B. fabs, is a rather small, 
yellowish, hairy insect. This weevil 
never attacks garden peas, but is the 
greatest pest of beans and cow peas. 
Both species lay their eggs upon the 
growing pods in the field and garden. 
The eggs hatch in a vew days and the 
young grub bores its way into the seed. 
The grub lives within the seed until it 
has completed its growth and become a 
perfect or winged insect. The pea 
weevil never lays her eggs upon hard or 
mature seeds; the bean weevil, in a 
worm climate like ours, grows from the 
egg to the winged state in about two 
mcnths. The female at once lays her 
eggs upon the hard and mature beans or 
cow peas, and these in turn mature and 
produce other insects, and the process 
may continue, as many farmers know to 
their cost, until the whole package of 
beans or cow peas is consumed, 

Rremepy.—The cheapest and most ef- 
fective remedy for both weevils is bi- 
sulphide of carbon. It is a good plan 
to run the seed through a fanning mill 
shortly after gathering. This cleans 
the seed and destroys any eggs on the 
bean. Garden peas and beans kept for 
seed and cow peas should always be 
treated with this substance before being 
stored away and assoon as possible after 
being harvested. Place the loose seeds 


‘in a tight barrel, which should not be 


quite full. On top of the seeds place a 
saucer containing three or four table- 
spoonfuls of the bisulphide. Cover the 
barrel tightly with a cover, upon which 
should be placed a heavy cloth of any 
kind except rubber or oil cloth. 

The bisulphide will quickly vaporize 
and penetrate the entire mass of seeds, 
killing every grub and beetle. Allow 
the covered barrel to stand for 24 hours, 
then remove the cover and permit the 
fumes to escape. Never bring a light 
into or near the room while the fames 
can be smelled, as bisulphide of carbon 
is very inflammable. The smell of this 
liquid is objectionable, but it is not last- 
ing. The bisulphide may not kill the 
eggs, and to insure complete satisfaction 
repeat the bisulphide treatment after 30 
days. Bisulphide of carbon may be 
ordered in quart or pint cans from any 
dealer in chemicals, for about 20 cents 
per pound. Most druggists can supply 
it in smaller quantities but at a higher 
price.—GERALD McCarrtny, Entomol- 
ogist, North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





Deaths from Wild Animals. 


The number of deaths caused by wild 
animals is increasing greatly in India, 
snake bites heading the list last year 
with 21,000 victims, Of 2,800 persons 
who were killed by animals, tigers kill- 
ed nearly 1,000; leopards, 291; 
wolves, 175; bears, 121, and elephants, 
68. Ninety thousand head of cattle 
were destroyed, an increase of 9,000 
over the year before. On the other 
hand, 15,000 wild beasts were killed, in- 
cluding nearly 1,300 tigers and over 
4,000 leopards, besides almost 120,000 
deadly snakes. 








AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 


DEAR ReEADERS:—I read the Correspondents’ 
letters. Some have wonderful success, but when I 
read how that young man made $3,000 plating 
knives, forks and jewelry, I did not believeit. Yet 
it looked so reasonable that I ordered an outfit 
from Gray & Co. Plating Works, Columbus, Ohio. 
When unpacked, to my surprise it went to work 
like a little giant and I looked on. It does the 
finest of gold, silver or nickel plating, and is 
the greatest money maker lI eversaw. Any one can 
get circulars by writing, A READER, 





CONSUMPTION 


To raz Eprror—Please inform your reads 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 


above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
mauently cured, I shall be glad to send 


two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send mé their express and post office address, 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 


When writing mention this paper. 


_—_ 
YOUR NAME Bearrivetcy Perwrese® 
25 LOVELY CARDS. 
leet Joker's Cards, (Button Busters). Comic Transe- 
— t Cards, (Great Pun), 55 Sy'endid Paatom 
ames, New Gameor Rivacs (ore winsthe girl). 
~ Copip’s Rox, Maaie Moetc, etc., | Porcrr-ua-Now 
ALrom, SO Ateom Vaaree, Porvian Sonas, ete. 15 Pocrearrs or Novem 
Lavine, theGaeat Becaetof Carcnine Fiew aed Trarrinc (ame, andl@ 
Paes Stomt Param, alifor 10. CLINTON & CO., NORTH HAVEN, OONMe 

When writing mention this paper. 








“Vaccinating’”’ Land. 

Impoverished land is now “ vaccinat- 
ed” on the continent of Europe. It i 
generally known that land is enriche 
by planting it occasionally with a 
leguminous crop like clover or lucerne, 
the roots of which absorb more nitrogen 
than they take from the ground. 
Where the nitrogen came from was the 
problem. Messrs. Hellriegel and Wilb 
farth have discovered that the absorpe 
tion is due to minute organisms, a sort 
of disease in the roots, which when the 
supply of nitrogen in the soil begins to 
fail, appear as an excrescence, draw 
nitrogen from the air, and so enrich the 
soil again. Experiments have been 
made in France and Germany to hasten 
the growth of the disease by sprinkling 
the fields with soil in which tuberculous 
crops have been grown or with water in 
which they have been steeped. In 
Prussia a field was sown with lupins, one 
part of it was then treated in the ordi+ 
nary way, the other inoculated from an 
old lupin crop; the yield in tne latter 
part was five and a half times as great as 
in the other. 


Remedy for Hop Lice. 

An English hop-grower thinks he hag 
accidentally solved the hop-louse pest, 
He planted a patch of tobacco near 
his hops. The insects seemed to be ate 
tracted from the hops to the tobacco, 
and were quickly killed by feeding upon 
it. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving. 
Far SEDGWICK and prices. W i 


rite 
HE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND, IND, | 


When writing mention this paper. 


SAVE % YOUR FUELY 


fs By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 

/ It has 120 Cross Tubes where 4864 
eq. in. of iron get intensely hot, thug 

making ONE stove or furnace do the 

work of TWO. Send postal for proofs 

from prominent men, 

To introduce our Radiator, the firs® 














at WHOLESALE price, thus gccuring 

wan agency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
Rochester, N, ¥) 


When writ'ng mention tis paper. 


¢ Make Hens Lay 


Feed green bone, the best egg producer, and 
Save grain and money. 


Mann’s Bone Cutter 
ON TRIAL. 


TRY IT before you PAY FOR IT, 
Its Supremacy is Unquestione 1, 1220 Highs 
. st Awards Received. 8 Different Sizes 
> lus. Cat. Free if you name this paper 


wae *. W. MANN CO., Milfo.d, Mass. 
THE IMPROVED Vi CTO i 
“ 
INCUBATOR 


[ee Hatches Chickens by Steam, 

Baa Absolutely self-reg::latinge 
The simplest, most reliable, 
Cata- and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
logue in the market. Olrculars free, 
fcentss GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Dh 


When writing mention this paper. 













FERTILIZERS ARE UNPROFITABLE, 


Unless they contain sufficient Potash, 

—— fertilizers should contain at least six per 
cent. of Potash. 

Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits, and Vege 
tables should contain from 10 to 15 per cent. of Potash, 
Farmers should use fertilizers containing enough Pot 
ash, or apply Potash salts, such as Muriate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash and Kainit. For information and 
pamphlets, address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

When writing mention this paper. 





“THE MARKET GARDEN,” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR 


Market Gardeners and Truckers. 
50c. a year in advance. Sample copy mailed hve@ 
on application. Address 
THE MARKET GARDEN COMPANY, 

P. O. Box 524, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

When writing mention this paper, 


THE KING OF PICEONS. 


Few Homing Pigeons 
for sale at low price. Rare 
chance to get fine birds, 
Send two-cent stamp for 
prices, 

GEORGE F. HOWARD, 

Box 54, 

West Washington, D. > | 


EGCS! EGGS! Eccs! 


For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigoroug 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Greatest Egg Producers of the 19th Century, 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
JOHN M. DAILEY, 

Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. © 














HONEST, PROMPT and RELIABLE. 


So ship your Produce, Pou'try, Butter, Eggs, Hogs, 
Veal, Game, Apples, Onions and Potatoes to Frank!in 
A. Smith, Wholesale Commission Merchant, 53 Little 
12th Street, West Washington Market, New York, 
Refer to Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Agencies, 

When writing mention this paper. 











you wish @& tneubator that has hatched 
On chicks outof1% untested egge, addresg 
, GEQ.W. MURPHY & €O., Quincy, 11k 
peu ater le manufactere eiiher single or Dowble rape 
Dre-derSeifveguiating@) Send e. for Cetaloges, CIRCCLARS PRE. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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Strawberry, Peat, 

LANT Blackberry, REES Apple, 

Currants, Gooseberry, Peach, Chestnut, 

Asparagus, Grapes. Walnut. Send for 
Catalogue. 


J. S&S. COLLINS’ SON, Moorestown, N.Se 
When writing mention this paper. 
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IMCUBATORS & BROODER 

Brooders only $i Best & Cheapest 
for raising chicks. 40 1st Premiums 
8 4000 Testimonials. S.nd for Cat'l'g. 
G.S.SINGER, Box E, Cardington, 0. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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GROUND MOLES. 


Their habits and how to catch them. A Book Free, 

L. H. OLMSTEAD, Hasbrouck Heights 
New Jersey. 

When writing mention this paper, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
“O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint agri 
colas.”"— V LRG. 





Fubushed Monthly at Washington, D. C., and 
Baitimore, Md., by 


The American Farmer Company, 
1729 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
$28 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - + 50 CENTS 





Write for special inducements to club raisers. 

Advertising rates made known upon applica- 

hon. 
G2 Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
gtete that they saw the advertisement in THRE 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
ecsts nathing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 

2” When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptious will be entered tor the 
General Edition. 

Serine 


OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. ‘ts price is $la year 
when taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
weekly paper and amopg its contributors 


effort to make the cost of that which is 





Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- | 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday | 
school lesson by Dr. George F. lentecost, ete. 
It is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THE AMERICAN FARMER | 
will be sent to any address for one year post- | 

id for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 

ications. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
pon-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. | 

‘Determined not to know anything among | 
‘ou save Jesus Christ.’”? Good, not goody. | 
Religious, not dull. Contains Sunday school | 
Lesson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Stories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thonght of the age. Sabiath Keading alone | 
costs 50 cents a year, but we have made au ar- 
rangement with its publishers so that we can 
send both itand THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
postpaid, to any address for one year for only 
75 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with THE AMERICAN FAR- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abrocd contains a |} 
collection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
bers of this publication and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to ali subscribers in 
éonnection with Tuk AMERICAN FARMER. 
Neither the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, | 
nor At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
Us without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
FARMEX for one year accompanying the 
order. 














OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent | 
in Connection With Any Other 
“Paper or Magazine. 

- We will send Tur American Farm- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in | 
the country at a reduced rate for the | 
two. The following is a partial list of 

the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Reguar With the Ameri- 
Periodical. "rice. can Farmer. 
EE, 5. censeencensicess gl w $l 2 
Our Little Men and 
WE OURGR cece cecccccesce 13 
Worthington’s Maga- e 
BIMES. . cccccccccccescsoce 250 2 
Babyland............+.- w 90 
The National Tribune. 100 123 
American Gardening.. 100 125 
CGR Bcccccccccccescsee OE 3 00 
The Young Sportsman 50) So 
Our Lilustrated Fress.. 50 75 





Almost a New York Daily. 

That Democratic wonder, the New York 
Weekly World, has just changed its weekly 
into a twice-a-week paper, and you can now 
get the two papers a week for the same old 
price—}1 a year. 

“Think of it! The news from New York 
right at your door fresh every three days—104 
papers a year. 

We have made arrangements by which we 
can furnish THE AMERICAN FARMER and 
the twice-a-week New York 0: /d all for only 
$1.15 a year. Here is the opportunity to get 
your own local paper and the New York 
World twice every week at extraordinarily 
low rates. 


TQ ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 

SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
onght to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 
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-Five Two-Cent Postage Stamps, & 


to the Coupon Department of Tuk AMERI- 
CAN FARMER, and you will receive the 
elegaut portfolio of photographs asadver- = 
tised. See our advertisement on another 
page. 
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PRACTICE INSTEAD OF THEORY. 

The way to make any business profit- 
able is not by the exploitation of windy 
theories on business in general, but by 
careful, solicitous attention to the actual 
income and outgo. That which comes 
in must be made of more value than 
that which goes out. The way to make 
a farm pay is not by the outlining and 
pursuit of fanciful doctrines as to agri- 


culture, but by constant and studious 


sold be less than the price obtained for 
it. 

It is the same thing with the manage- 
ment of the business of the great com- 
munity which we call the United States. 
We cannot make ourselves rich by 
No 


amount of talk in Congress will bring | 





any visionary monetary schemes. 


us wealth, Dut we can secure pros- 


perity by following the course the | 


French have for centuries, and the 





Germans have ever since they 
were brought together as a Na-| 
tion and have had _ control of! 
| their own affairs. The French have | 


always recognized that the prosperity of | 
the country rested upon the farmers, and | 
that unless they were making money no | 
one else could. England, which sold | 
manufactured goods to the rest of the 

world, felt that she could partially ignore | 
the 
thought this. 


| 


farmers, but the French never 
While England’s com- | 
petitor in many manufactures, she is 
pre-eminently a Nation of small farmers, 
and nowhere in Europe are the farmers 
so well off as in France. She has nothing | 
like the natural advantages of England, 
yet her people are nearly as wealthy; | 
wealth is much more evenly distributed, | 
and nowhere is there the hideous pov- 
erty which disgraces England. The rea- 


| son is that the French Government, no | 


| matter whether royal, imperial or repub- | 


lican, has always been extremely solicit- | 
ous of the welfare of the small farmers, | 
that could 
promise to advance their interest. We 
hear very little of windy discussions of | 
| 


and neglected nothing 


abstract economic theories in France. 
But everybody knows and feels that 
when an agricultural product is bought | 
abroad that could be raised in France, 
French farmers suffer from loss of a 
market, and the thing ought to be 


stopped. When the first Napoleon found 


| out that the most of the m mney sent out 


of the Empire was for sugar, he said 
very decidedly that the thing had to 
cease, and set his scientific men to work 
to find out how to raise sugar on French 
soil; and after years of discouragement, 
the magnificent success of the sugar beet | 
with 


was the result. So it has been 


hundreds of other things. Trance al- 
lows no money to be paid out of the 
country for products that can be grown 
on her own acres. ‘The country is gov- 


erned in the interest of the people who 


live in it, and they are not fooled by 
specious plans for the benelit of out- | 
siders. France is for the French, and | 
for nobody else. 

That is the way we want this country | 
We find that $300,090,000 


in gold is sent out of the United States 


governed. 


every year for farm products which we | 


could raise at home. No amount of | 


theorizing, no prating of economic 
dogmas will ever convince us that this 
can be right. We believe it to be a 
folly that amounts toacrime. It isa 
sapping of the very life-blood of our 
prosperity. We say that any Congress 
which does not make an effort to stop 
this is guilty of the gravest dereliction of 
duty. | 
which fertilizes foreign fields, back ward to | 





Let us turn this river of gold, 
the enrichment of ourown. Tet us stop 

uttering and listening to cloudy theories, | 
and consider absolute, every-day facts. | 
The plainest of these is that it isa wrong to 
every man in the country, and especially 
to the farming class, to send a dollar out 
of the country for a farm product that 
can be raised at home. This is such 
common common sense that it seems ab- 
surd to have to assert it. No matter 
how much money there may be in the 
country, it can never stand such an 
enormous drain as that of $300,000,000 
a year for farm products which its own 
people should raise. Money will always 
be scarce as long as this extravagance is 


allowed to continue. 





ARGENTINA threatens to do to our | 
cotton crop what she has done to wheat. | 
She has an immense area of the finest 
kind of cotton land, and in Italy has an 
almost exhaustless reservoir of choap 
labor to draw from. Our cotton plant- 
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CUT THIS OUT. 


ers cannot begin too early to look 


1,500,000 acres, which it sells at from 


'men who had “small fields well tilled.” 


| the following from the Hampton (S C.) 


| the buyer can lay the grain down in 


MINNESOTA WANTS IMMIGRANTS. 

Fot several years after the panic of 
1873 Minnesota increased very rapidly 
in her farming population and secured 
a high class of citizens from the East. 
This was largely promoted by a very 
efficient Immigration Bureau established 
by the State, and which made the pub- 
lic well informed of the advantages of 
Minnesota's soil and climate. A few 
years ago, when the farmers began to 
feel that wheat-growing and some other 
branches were being overdone, the Im- 
migration Bureau was abolished. Now 
it is proposed to re-establish it. It has 
been demonstrated that a great quantity 
of other things than wheat can be suc- 
cessfully raised on Minnesota soil. The 
total value of the farm products of the 
State for 1892 was over $80,000,000. 
Of this, the value of the wheat was 


but $23,000,000, or a little over 
one-fourth. Oats brought $13,000,- 


000; corn, $9,334,000; barley, $5,000,- 
000; potatoes, $2,710,000; flax-seed, 
$3,000,000; timothy seed, $734,000 ; 


apples, $79,385; buckwheat,  $50,- 
000; hay, $16,000,000; butter, 
$4,206,000; cheese, $85,568; wool, 
$152,564, ete. Besides, there were 
large quantities of pork, cattle, hides, 


grapes, tobacco, honey, maple sugar and 
sirup, cane sirup, poultry, eggs, straw- 
berries, and vegetables of all kinds, pro- 
duced and marketed. Only about one- 
third of the state is yet under cultiva- 
tion, and there are unoccupied land 
enough to furnish farms for 1,000,000 
people. 


The Government has several 
million acres in the northern portion of 
the State. The State has 2,000,000 
acres yet of the lands given her for 
schools and internal improvements, and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad has 


$3 to $5 an acre for timber land, and | 
at from $4 to $10 for prairie land. All 
these may be obtained on very easy 
terms, 


A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 








The people of the South are finding 
that cheap cotton is not an unmixed 
evil. It has turned their attention to 


two important things) One is the wis- 


dom of raising their own supplies, and 
the other is the advantage of small farms | 
and thorough cultivation. Men have 
found that if they raised their own corn, 
meat, hay, wheat, oats, and sorghum, | 
they came out ahead, though they had 
They 


have also found that with a small farm, 


to sell their cotton for five cents. 


and thorouch tillage, they raised more 
cotton than when they went in debt for 
The 


in the 


fertilizers to scatter over big fields, 
average production of cotton 

South was only .547 of a bale per acre, 
yet many men, with no better land than 


others, succeeded in raising from one to | 


two bales per acre, by careful cultiva- 


tion. Quite a number of reports have 





reached us of raising 50 bales on 20 


acres, and every one of these came from | 


We do not remember seeing more sense 


packed into a single paragraph than in | 


Guardian : 


As long as a pound of cotton would buy a 
pound of baeon there was a slight excuse for 
planting cotton so extensively; but now, 
when it takes two pounds of cotton to buy 
one of bacon, it docs seem that more atten- 
tion ought to be bestowed on corn and hog 
producing. 





A DEPRECIATED currency comes in 
to help aggravate the question of cheap 
wheat. Argentine hes a paper cur- 
rency, of which it takes $2.80 to buy a 
dollar in gold. The English dealers 
use this money to buy wheat with, and 
of course the farmer gets the short end 
of the lever. When he sells his wheat 
for 70 cents a bushel in paper, he really 
only gets 25 cents in gold for it, atid as 
Liverpool for another 25 cents, the 
price of wheat all over the world goes 
down to the 50 cent price. 





Tne high and constantly-rising price 
of camphor has turned the attention of 
many Californians to the practicability 
of raising that nerve soother and basis 
for celluloid. Camphor that once sold 
for 10 centsa pound now brings $1. We 
import 2,000,000 pounds a year, valued 
at $425,000. The camphor tree grows 
very finely in California, where it is 
The most 
of our camphor comes from the Island 


valued as an ornamental tree. 


of Formosa, which lics in the same lati- 
tude as the southern part of the United 
States. 





Ir you will raise wheat try to produce 
double the amount on the same area. 
This isthe only way to make a profit 
out of the business. It costs nearly as 


| the unconscious forms of the men. threwthem 


50, and you are working for nothing or 
less than nothing with the smaller crop. 


None of the flatulent talkers on the 
money question seems to have grasped 
the fundamental idea that the best and 
surest way of making money more plen- 
tiful is to stop sending out $300,000,000 
in gold every year for products that we 
should raise at home. 


= 
> 


Ir is very pleasant to read about in- 
creased exportations of our farm prod- 
ucts, but still more pleasant to read 
about success in producing at home an 
increased amount of the $300,000,000 
worth of agricultural products that we 
buy abroad every year. The first 
means apparent small gains for our 
farmers, with bigger ones for the rail- 
roads, steamships, and middlemen, while 





the second means larger gains for the 
farmers, the retention of our gold at 
home, and general benefit to the whole 
country. 





Christmas Carol. 
BY BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Earth has grown old with its burden of 
cure, 
But at Christmas it always is young ; 
And the heart of the jewel burns iustrous and 


fuir, 
And its soul full of music bursts forth on the 
air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
_On the snowflakes which cover thy sod ; 
The — of the Christ child fall gentle and 
white, 
And the voice of the Christ child tells out with 
delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and 
poor, 
That voice of the Christ chilé shall fall, 
And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of a hope that he dar. d not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod ; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
Where the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


PERSONAL. 








The National Grange is called upon to 
mourn the loss of one of its most valued 
members, Sister H. H. Woodman, of Michi- 
gan, wile of Hon. J. J. Woodman, of the 
Executive Committee. She died Nov. 4. 

Jas. Gray and George Wilson, the latter a 
Justice of the Pelee, of Burlington, Ind., 
made a sad mista-e last month. They had | 
taken in more whisky than was good for 
them, and us they passed along the road, they 
saw an old farmer busking corn. It occurred 
te them that it would be lots of fan to give 
him a sound thrashing with their whips. 
They didu’t know the man, but the idea 
originated through, pure cussedness. They 
proceeded to carry ont the brilliant idea. The 
old farmer proved to be George Dill, a promi- 
heut man in that region, and he gave the 
Villains the worst thrashing known in the 
history of the country. Squire Gray’s jaw 


| way broken in three places and soon both lay 


vanquished at his feet. Dill then picked up 


in the wagon, and. gave the horse a cut and 
started them home; Wilson wiil recover, but | 


| the physicians say Squire Gray can live but a | 


short time. He was injured internally. 


—————— LS 


GET UP CLUBS. 


Now Is the Time to Get Your | 
Papers Cheap. 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. | 
Tne AMERICAN FARMER should be a 
regular visitor to every farm-house in 
It is the oldest asrieul | 


tural paper in America, it is one of the 


the country. 





very best, the most common-sense and | 


practical, it is exceedingly cheap, and it | 


isa fearless, outspoken advocate of just | turkey—a_ half-blood wild one, which | 





| may bring. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The table of contents of the November 
Overland certainly ts a rich feast for 
the lovers of m ine literature. Possibly 
Gen. Lucius H. Foote’s article on the ‘‘ War 
in the Orient’ will attract the most attention 
among the newspapers of the country. Com- 
ing from the first U. S. Minister and Envoy 
that this country sent to the ‘‘ Land of the 
Morning Calm,”’ it isa most valuable addi- 
tion to the Asiatic war literature of the day. 
‘Fishing at Drake’s Bay ’’ isthe narration 
of how the San Francisco market is supplied 
with fish by means of nets dragged by steam 
tugs. Another valuable addition to the de- 
scriptive literatnre of the Asiatic Coast is 
“‘The Republic of Shanghai,”’ by an ex-U. S. 
Vice-Consul. The stories of this number are 
‘* The Story of O’ Doud’s Diggin’s,’’ by Hon. 
Rollin M. Daggett, late U. 8. Minister to the 
Sandwich Islands; ‘‘She Had a Familiar 
Spirit,’? by John Bonner, the well-known 
journalist; ‘‘ The Conscience of Quong Wo,”’ 
by Horace Annesley Vachell; ‘‘ Run Without 
Records’? is a dashing bit of verse by an army 
officer, describing a remarkable horse race; 
‘* As Talked in the Sanctum,’’ by the editor, 
deals with the China-Japan war, and Fte. 
and Book Reviews are unusually complete 
and bright. Published at San Francisco. 
Price 25 cents. a 

The quaint little women of Kate Green- 
away are to be seen in a magazine for the 
first time since their creation. Miss Green- 
away has heretofore always drawn them in 
color and for book publication. Now, how- 
ever, she is at work upon a special series of 
her curious tots for Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and in that periodical they will al- 
ternate with a new series of Palmer Cox’s 
funny ‘‘ Brownies.”’ 


A Chance for Homes. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Won't 
you do some of your readers a kindness 
by telling them of one of the best oppor- 
tunities for securing cheap homes now 
open in the United States? In Chambers 
and Jefferson Counties, in this State 
(Texas), the State owns many sections 
of what are called public school lands. 
The greater part of the expense of our 


ar aed 
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public schools is provided for from sale 
of these lands. Only actual settlers can 
buy them. Price $2 to $3 per acre; 
terms, one-fortieth cash down, balance 
may be deferred 40 years if interest 
(five per cent.) is paid annually. No 
one can take more than one section (640 
acres) and must reside thereon and im- 
prove the same during the first three 
years after purchasing. Continual resi- 
dence not absolutely necessary. 
lands are near a new railroad being 


I am not interested in any way except 
as a settler desiring to see the country 
settled up. 





A SERMON 


From the Empire State, With Several 
Topics. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: As I 
write these lines there lies befure me a 
copy of your excellent paper, which has 
fallen accidentally into my hands. 
Now, if there is one department of an 
agricultural paper that I enjoy more 
than others, it is the letters of corre- 
spondents from all over the country. 
Although the names of the writers may 
be unfamiliar ones, yet one fcels, on lay- 
ing down the paper, that he has been 
visiting with friends, 

On looking over this department of 
THe AMERICAN FARMER | was some- 
what disappointed to find nothing 
from the dear old Empire State. This 
caused me a slight feeling of jealousy, 
lest she might be overlooked, if not for- 
gotten. So picking up my pen, I—well, 
though not called like unto Saul— 
“Here am I!” Although I am an 
“ out-and-out” New Yorker, born and 
bred in this State, and have never, but 
once, in my whole life passed beyond its 
boundaries; notwithstanding that it is 
my home, and that I have a deep and 
abiding interest in her welfare, yet I am 
not going to tell you that gold, silver.or 
bank-bills grow upon the bushes, or lie 
scattered about as thickly as do the 
stones along the roadsides; that all one 
needs to do is to stoop, gather, and be 
happy! No! In the paper before me is 
a plea from one of your correspondents 
for writers of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
to “tell the truth.” And surely this 
would be a very commendable thing to 
do when writing for any paper. Fiction 
is all right in its proper place, but that 
is not in the instructive columns of an 
agricultural paper, and I should be 
wandering far, far from the path of 
truth were I to tell any such thing. 

The facts are that one who wrests a 
living from the soil here must work, and 
work hard, too, Not only this, but he 
must mix with his work from day to 
day a moderate proportion of brains. 
He must school himself to bear dis- 
appointments, and if one thing fails, to 
look to another for consolation; and 
above and beyond all clse, he must 
learn to to be content to live within his 
means, and to look on the best side of 
everything. This is the case here, and 
I believe it to be the same throughout 
every State in the Union. Criticism is 
something that cannot be used too 
sparingly, but I often wonder when I 
read the “booming” letters from difler- 
ent parts of the South and West, if 
their writers do not belong to that class 
of which it is said “ Misery likes com- 
pany.” 

I believe those who emigrate and 
prosper are those who would have pros- 


These | peted had they stayed where they were. 


| They are those who never say fail ; who | 


| built and only from 30 to 60 miles from | 
| Galveston. 


It is as fine land as ever was | 


cultivated for all manner of crops and | 


fruits, except, perhaps, apples, and even 
apples will produce as well as anywhere 
in the South Coast country. 
land belonged to real estate men instead 
of the St 
$25 to $100 an acre right now. 

I will try to answer all inquiries this 
the 


land ; climate splendid—M. O. 


| Perkins, Galveston, Tex. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TURKEY. 


A Rhode Island Man Sends It. 
Horace Vose, of Westerly, R. I., sent 
President Cleveland a ‘Thanksgiving 





» . ee ee — 95 . 
treatment of the farmers at the hands weighed, dressed, 25 pounds, 


of politicians and the Government. | 
| 


We want every farmer in the country | Eneland. 


It was butchered according to the ex- 
pert method popular in southern New 
With asharp knife Mr. Vose 


to take it, and we have devised a pricked a small slit in the throat of the 


scheme which will give it to every one 


at a nominal price. The subscription 
price is 50 cents a year, and it is very 
cheap at that price. 

But if two farmers will send _ their 
subscriptions together, we will give the 
two for one year for 85 cents, or 423 
cents each, 

If three will send together, the price 
will be $1.25, or 41% cents. 

If four join together the price will be 
$1.50, or 374 cents each. 

It five join together it will be $1 
or 35 cents apiece. 

If aclub of 10 is formed it will be 
$2.50, or 25 cents apiece. 

This makes a price so low as to defy 
competition. 


75, 


There should be no trouble whatever 
in raising a club of 10 at every Post- 
office in the United States. 





Let every farmer who wants a first- 
class agricultural paper for the ensuing 
year at an almost nominal price, get nine 
of his neighbors to join him in a club, 
and send us $2.50 for 10 yearly sub- 
scriptions to Tr AMEKICAN FARMER. 

There will be no deviation from these 
rates. 


Send in your clubs at once, so as not | 


to miss a number. 


i 


TWO PAPERS AT LESS THAN THE 
PRICE OF ONE. 


We have made arrangements by which 





we can offer THe AMrrican FARMER 
and The Breeder's Gazette at a very low 
figure—that is, $1.50 a year for both. 
The subscription price of The Breeder's 
Gazette alone is $2 a year. This is a 
chance to get two good papers for very 
little money. 





There should be a law in every State 
prohibiting wagon tires of less than three 








| squarely at this alarming prospect. 


much to raise 15 bushels to the acre as 


inches, 


!ealled the kangaroo rat. 


| bird, and then hung it aloft by its heels. 


Only poultry raisers with the instinct of 
a i ejee cannibal execute turkeys in the 
way people used to take the lives of un- 
popular Kings and Queens. After the 
White House bird was quite as dead as 
the nail in the wall to which it had been 
hung, Horace had it picked according to 
the celebrated dry process. No one 
scalds a fowl in thisregion. On the con- 
trary, a skillful workman plucks it dry, 
taking off its feathers very quickly and 
nimbly; hence most Yankee fowls are 


sent to market looking as clean as smelts, 
| with no abrasions of the tender cuticle, 
‘no disfiguring marks whatever. 

The tact that the President’s turkey | 
i] | secondary matter; and, then, you know, 


has a wild strain is due to an original 
idea and an innovation on the part of 
Mr. Vose. 

“A few years ago,” said he, “it seemed 
to me that the Rhode Island stock was 
deteriorating, and in experimenting I 
found that the introduction of wild 
turkeys from the West benefited the 
native stock immensely, while the effect 


If this | 


Let me add, this is prairie | 








| year after year, faithfully following what 


. > . | 
of the salt air of the seacoast on the im- | 
| ported birds was almost equally wonder- | 


ful. Last year I distributed 13 Western 
toms among the farmers of this County, 
and this year more than half as many 
more. The result is a turkey of excel- 
lent strain, so that a Providence man 
who had one last season, ordered another 
this Fall, saying: ‘Let it be like the 
last one I had, young, tender, juicy, with 
a grasshopper flavor.’” 


The Kangaroo Rat. 


One of the queerest little animals of 
the antipodean wilds of the paradoxical 
continent of Australia is a little zoolog- 
ical oddity which the naturalists have 
It averages 
no larger than the common rodent of the 
Norway variety, but is a miniature kan- 
garoo in every respect. Their mode of 
locomotion is precisely the same as that 
of macropus giganteus. Besides this, 


| the female carries its young in pouches 


which nature has provided tor that pur- 


pose, and in many other respects imi- | even the casual observer, that there are 
still many Eves in this world, who, by 
dint of coaxing and cajoling, influence 


tates the habits and characteristics of its 
gigantic relative, 








| 
| 





ate it would be selling for from | of 


| which cannot fail to become apparent to 


make the best of what falls to their lot 
in life. A discontented grumbler, a | 
ne’er-do-well, cannot change his natural | 
disposition by emigrating, any more than | 
the leopard will change his spots by | 
being transported to a different climate. | 
I know of families who had nice farms 
here, good buildings and orchards, the 
results of many years’ hard work, | 
who became possessed of this demon 
unrest, disposed of their house- 
hold treasures at a great sacrifice, and | 
moved to the “Far West,” even to the | 
Pacitie Slope. Do they write back to | 
their old neighbors and friends, “ Come ; 
we have found the place where it is un- 
necessary to work for a living”? Oh, 
no! Instead, they say, “Stay where you 
are!” 

Much is said, written, printed, and, as 
a matter of coure, read, nowadays, about 
the “ progression” of farmers. They are 
urged to get out of the old “rut” pur- 
sued by their forefathers, grasp new 
ideas, ete., and, by so doing, better their 
condition, Now this is all right and as 
it should be, but, as I said in regard to 
the work, one must mix a liberal amount 
of salt with the reading of such articles, 
and, I am sorry to say, very many of 
our farmers do not do this. In fact, it is 
so much Greek to them, and in their 
ignorance they translate it in this way : 
“If my neighbor, who owns a large farm, 
several horses, a good dairy of cows, and 
has a snug little sum of money laid by 
for a rainy day, buys a piano for his 
daughter, I, too, must buy one for mine. 
It his wife has a new silk dress, it will 
never answer for my wife to wear an 
alpaca. Never mind the fact that the 
interest on the mortgage will soon be 
due, and if the money on hand is paid 
for these things there is no visible way 
of getting more. Oh, no! that a 





is 


the Lord has promised to provide !” 
Truly, the Lord has promised to pro- 
vide, but does he not require that we 
make an effort to help ourselves, and 
make the best possible use of the “talent” 
given us. But so they go, on and on, 


they believe to be the march of progres- 
sion, until at last a foreclosure notice 
appears in the paper, and it becomes 
generally known that A has lost 
everything he had. Many are surprised; 
and in his downfall he has the satisfac- 
tion—if such it can be called—of know- 
ing that he has “ kept up appearances,” 
and has deceived the people at large by 
making them think he was much richer 
than he really was. And nowhe must 
join the great army of day laborers, and 
become subservient to an employer, sub- 
ject also to his dismissal at any time, 
when, but for these mistaken and fool- 
ish notions, he might have had a com- 
fortable home for himself and family. 
His daughter might better have drum- 
med on a tin pan for music, and his 
wife worn calico, until their home was 
paid for, than to suffer the discomforts 
which are the attendant evils of being 
always on the move. 

Nor is man alone to blame 
very many of these cases. 





in 
It is a fact 


their respective Adams to do many 
things against their own judgment, 

1 cannot see wherein this country 
would be benefited by giving to womat, 
the ballot for which so many of the soy 
are to-day anxiously striving. It would 
but result in marshaling them at tho 
polls in open warfare with hushand:. 
fathers, sons, uncles and cousins, to sy 
nothing about other friends. Yes, \ 
fare and opposition it must surel; 
for what would they accomplish if «; 
one must vote the same as did her r 
atives? It scems to me that this « 
paign might well be called “ Ballot \ 
sus Home.” 

But it is an undisputed fact 
which is often held up in dirision, t! 
many of our American homes ther 
“power behind the throne.” N 
every wife and mother would us 
subtle influence, which is given |. 
the right way, what a vast a: 
good would soon f} 
united efforts. It might not by 
task; very likely, in many : 
would require pa lene like y 
to exert that influence to any creat « 
tent ; but patient, ntiring yy rsistenee 
will accomplish wonders. 
ence in s of i 
one essential thing which man: 
lack. One who has paticnee a: 
sistence need not hesitate at great u 
takings. Even though th 
when one must make a hard 1 
his rights, still will he be much 
success if he keeps patience on his 

When I began writing I had 
of preaching a sermon or detive: 
lecture. It was my humble i 
to give a description of the soil, t 
ature, etc.; of the crops grown hi 
of matters and things in genera! 
my thoughts led off in another di: 
and my pen has kept racing on, u 
I glance at the paves of this arti 
settled conviction comes over me 1 


aceru? 


S 7 . 
the aflau 


is already too long, and that I | 

taken a liberty altogether niwarrantabi 
for a stranger, without really saving any- 
thing I had intended i) sayi—Mrs. Eva 


I. Tynar, Tioga Co., N.Y, 


NUT GRASS, OR COCO. 


The Best Way to Extirpate It. 

A four-page circular (illustrat 1 
nut grass, its description and rey 
has just been issued trom the Divis 
of Botany of the United States De; 
ment of Agriculture. In accor’! 
with the instructions therein conta. 4 
the plan of campaign to extirpate 1 
grass is simply to prevent it maturinz 
seed above ground. Nearly every) 
thinks that the nuisance re) rodu 
itself from the nut alone, whereas 
propagates a thousand times more from 
the seed. Hence, to effectually ani 

l 








quickly destroy nut grass on any lan 
infested with it the soil should be fre- 
quently stirred during the growing 
period of Summer, so as to stimulate each 
tuber and seed to sprout. The best 
season for fighting it is between Mid- 
summer and frost-time. Although 
myriads of the sprigs will show them- 


}selves above ground in a day or two 
| after each working of the soil, even in 


the Spring months, yet the seed-stems will 
not shoot up till late in the season, and 
the secret of success is to cut down every 
tall stem while in the flowering stage at 
the latest, and the earlier the better 
The old method of destroying coco, or 
nut grass, by cutting it off beneath t! 
ground every time a sprig appears above 
the surface is a useless expenditure «1 
labor. It is requisite only to plow 
chop down the grass at the regul:a 
tervals of working Indian corn, co! 

or any other crop. By the a 
method two years are ample ti: 
which to rid any ground of cove. 
fact, one season is sufficient to si:! 
except that in subsequent year- 
scattering sprigs will show t! 

which can easily be prevented thom 
going to seed by close attention. © 
cause that has enabled coco so long «il 
so defiantly to hold its sway in 
South is that there are so few ¢: 
which are hoed or plowed in the Fall vf 
the year. 

In addition to the above meth 
destroying nut grass by cultivation «1 
cutting, another which has received (0 
little attention may be profitably ay) 
Choke it out with a vigorous ¢! g 
crop. After the Summer-culti 
crop is harvested, plow and_ pre}: 
land thoroughly; then seed it |: 
to some Winter crop adapted to t 
Crimson clover is the best for 1 
pose in most localities, and is 
same time a very profitable ero 
proving light soils and for Wini 
ing. Winter vetech may be use 
vantage in some places; and 
with rye or rescue grass for Wint 
ing, to be turned under for gre: 
izer in the Spring, is far prefer ) 
leaving the land bare. ‘The \ 
crop in any case should be plow 
in the Spring, and followed |!) 
cultivated Summer crop. ‘Thy 
fertility of the soil resulting 
treatment will enable the farn 
more easily to kill out any rm 
nut grass or other weeds. 

Extreme care should be © I 
that only pure seed be sown, fv 
thoughtless use of impure > 
farmer is fostering the evil \ 
other times he is trying by co=!) 
to prevent. 


OUR GREAT WATCH OFFER 


See our Great Watch Offer in « r 
column, This is positively t 
' 0 

cheap watch ever offered the -\ 


or any other people, and it is 0 
Any live ‘ r 


bey can get us up a club in a few 


in the world to get it. 


utes at any gathering of farme! 


° - . , 1] 
in possession of a watch that look 
‘ at 
and is as good a timekeeper as ©! . 
ie 
costs 10 or 20 times as much, I : 
wol 


neglect the opportunity, but go 
at once, 


soe Ser ow 


xf 


z ° 
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THE GARDEN. — 
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” Pluckings. 





garden vegetables are gross 
_for whom the soil can hardly be 
too rich. 


ida truckers whose crops were 


asl 


| by 


the storms are turning 


iontion to planting strawberries. 


plants in 
now be making good 


the greenhouse 
grt wth. 


nt the appearance of green fly by 
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the 


that if eabbages are put close 


r, with the rootsdeep in the ground, 


rrow of earth turned over them, 
| keep better than when the 
turned down, 
that is unproduetive is not nee- 
exiausted. The elements of 
may lie m the soil, but in an 
ble form. Leguminous plants | 
it nitrogen trom the air, and | 
ure may supply some | 
t to make a proper balance | 
weney. 
n land should now be well | 
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indeed, aig them out tor 
Winter, as they are then 
comiition without 

tig. li they are lak- 
iomid be .pitted in the 


t in a cool, rather damp, 


| lugs tor 


‘In this the 


More About Hard Times. 

Eprror American Farmer: In a 
former article I stated that perhaps I 
would in the future give other causes, 
as I think, of present distress. I had al- 
most forgotten the promise, when my at- 
tention was called to it by reading an 
article in Tue AMERICAN FARMER by 
G. E. Place, in which he labors to show 
that I am (to make the best of it) mis- 
taken. Perhaps, to an extent, we are 
both right, the difference arising from a 
view of his surroundings away up in 
Maine, in a nook between New England 
and Canada; mine was taken from my 
surroundings in Tennessee. As he argues 
principally by supposing such and such 
to be the case, and I not being versed in 
that method, might make a failure ; for 
that reason, and in order to be as brief 
as possille, I will at once attempt to point 
oul other causes. 

First I will name is a willful waste 
of what has been received. The old ad- 
age “ Willful waste brings woeful want,” 
(reference is had to those who are now 
suflering most; farmers who are not in 
debt are not much troubled). How 
many wiice-caurners who, if they now had 
ali the money they ever spent for whisky, 
beer, soda-pop, and tobacco, could now 
be in comfortable circumstances. I will 
‘give an in-tance: I learned recently 

froma reliable grocer that one of 
customers ured 29 cents worth of soda-pop 
each day. As L knew his store was not 
open on Sunday, I counted six days, mak- 
| ing $1.51) per week—878 a vear. I then 
|made the caicalation to see the amount 
ol pro tliat money would buy at 
present prices in this part of the country. 
‘1 found st wouid purchase 500 pounds of 
flour, 30 bushels of e rm, 200 pounds of 
bacon, 52 pounds of cotiee, 50 pounds of 
sugar, 50 p lard, $10 worth of 
potatoes, moiasses and butter, leaving $7 
woods, ete. When I 
ink it over, 1 do not believe 
and I consume more than 
that amount of the above named pro- 
Visions in a year. Seventy-eight dollars 
a year spent for that which adds nothing 
to the sirength, healih or well being of 
any man or his family. 

Now, lL ask, how much can any kind of 

atari or tree trade remedy such an evil? 
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'come to tt 
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| Another, aud the one I consider greater 


In macnitude tian ail other causes com- 


| bined, is the wickedness of the Nation in 


imnoring the laws of God: also, the bless- 
weici the patriots of the Revo- 
1? 4 , ¢ — M bd 

fulion teucut, suffered and died to obtain. 


ment is alimied to particularly. 
claim that our forefathers obtained the 
great privileve, the inalienable right of 





“Oh) FAIRFAX” 





Some of the Fine Farms 
around Lewinsville, Va. 





Epiton AMERICAN FARMER: Few per- 
sons outside the circle of friends of those 
immediately interested , have any idea of the 
wonderful advances made by the farmers of 
this State in agriculture during the past few 


| years. Within that period a large number of 


administration of the Govern- | 


We! 


Northern men, many of whom served with 
credit on the side of the Union during the 
war, have settle in the Old Dominion, and the 
intelligence displayed by them, as well as 


| the native Virginian, in cultivating such crops 


as are best adapted to the soil of their re- 
spective neighborhoods orin the raising of 
stock or establishment of dairies have resulted 
in a degree of prosperity almost unlooked for 
in Virginia. 

By your permission I propose to give a brief 
account of some of the best of these farms, as 
I shall see them in a journey through the 


State. 


his | 





‘* MEADOWBROOK FARM,”? 

the beautiful estate of Mr. Thomas J. 
Hodgden, is located a short distance from 
Lewinsville. It comprises a lovely tract of 
300 acres and {fs situated on an_ elevated 
plaieau which is about 400 feet higher than 
Washington City. The entire farm isin a high 
state of cultivation ; it is stocked with the 
finest of cattle and sheep, which are cared for 
in the most painstaking manner. 

When Mr. Hodgden purchased Meadow- 
brook a few years ago it was in the ‘* brash,’ 
but by intelligent direction and liberal ex- 
penditure of money he has brought it to a 
degree of perfection that has been attained 
by but few farms in the South. 

The stock consists of 35 Jersey cattle, 

nearly allof which is registered; 300 excellent 
Sheep, and 14 horses ; while so many men are 
employed by Mr. Hodgden to conduct the 
farm affairs and in buik ling operations that 
his pay-roll frequently amounts to $150 per 
week. 
w» Mr. Hodgeden’s residence was designed by 
himself, and is one of the largest and prettiest 
in Fairfax County. The special object had 
in view by Mr. Hodgden was to create a 
place where the children and grandchildren of 
the owner of the property, and his estinrable 
wile, could) gather with them and enjoy 
Seasons of uninter rupted pleasure. The house 
is 37 feet wide by 75 feet deep, two stories 
high, and contains 14 rooms, which are 
provided with every modern convenience, 
snatating hot and cold water, bath and toilet 
rooms, gas, ete. 

The outuldings which are completed con- 
sist of five different and separate barns for 
horses, sheep and cattle respectively. There 
is also a commodious chicken house, which 
domiciles some of the finest Buff Cochins in 
the country. 

The dairy arrangements are complete in 
every particular, while the butter produced 
and not needed for home use readily com- 
mands from 10 to 15 cents per pound above 
the market rate in Washington. 

Mr. Hodgden has the reputation among his 
neighbors of having done much to benefit the 
community in which he lives. He isa friend 
to educition and has made liberal contribu- 
tions whenever the cause stood in need of it. 


Mr. liodgden is a well-known broker, with 
oftices in Washington, Philadelphia and other 
cities. 


“CLIFTON PARK.” 


Mr. Matthew J. Laughlin is widely known 
in many parts of the country, having been an 
extensive contractor for street paving in 
Washington, where his work amounted to 
mere than $1,000,000, and in San Francisco, 
Cal., where he had large contracts for the 
ent at the Custom House. ; 
rin, which consists of 143 acres, is 

liftteon Park,’’ and is situated a short 
Lewinsville. The land is all 
under first-class cultivation and has recently 
been manured, limed and boned. The family 


above 


Gistance 


residence is one of the most complete in the 
vichiity, being 40 tect square, with all the 
mocern improvements, hot and cold water, 
bath tubs. tulet rooms, all finished in hard 
wood. The barn, which is 61 fect square, was 


recently pronounced by Mr. Bradley, a noted 


sieck raiser of Kentacky and broker of Cin- 
cinnati, as being the best that he had seen 
outside of Kentucky. The silo is 16 feet 
wide, 52 feet long and 22 feet high, and is 
the lat yest In the country. 

The dairy comprises a fine assortment of 
Jerseys, Holsteins and Devons, some of which 


are thoroughbreds, and the butter pro |uced is 
of the finest quality, commanding the best 
piices. The proposed extension of the Balti- 
nore & Olro Railvoad, which is to give the 
latter a dtrect) southern outlet, will pass 
through Myr. Laughiin’s farm, 

“ HIGHLAWN ” 
is the appropriate name by which the farm of 


Vir, D. PL Hamblin is known, it being about 
500) fee. above tide water and as smooth and 
well kept as a lawn. It is located on the 


Alexandria and Leesburg pike, which previous | 


| to the war was regarded as the finest public 
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to common sense and sober judzment, 
but have been acting knowingly contrary 
to the righteous laws of him wlio is our 
final Judge. Having thus gone on and 
on sowing corruption, ought we expect to 
reap anything better than that we have 
sown? In order that man be punished 
for his sins, all that is necessary is for 
him to be lett to himself, unrestrained by 
righteous laws, and he will surely work 
out his own destruction, with apparent 
greediness, Of this we may have ample 
proof by looking back to a period a few 
years previous to, and during, our late 


civil war; bat did we improve by the | 


lesson? Instead of showing signs of re- 
pentance, as we should have done, we 
seemed to plunge deeper into iniquity, 
until now we have further proof that 
man left unrestrained will surely work 
his own destruction. 

I am aware there are some who will 
think differently, and perhaps sneer at 
what I have written. To such I will 
state, if but one precept of our Saviour 
had been observed and kept, * As you 
would that others do unto vou,” etc. 
would there be now any trouble between 
labor and capital, or between employers 
and employees? Truly, the way of the 
transgressor is hard. Well might we 
acknowiedge, as did Joseph’s brethren 
before they knew it was their brother 
had them put in prison, “ We are verily 
guilty * there fore is this distress 
come upon us. *__BensamMin J. Me- 
Donap, Coulterville, Tenn. 





In Disguise. 
“Surely,” said the parson, “angels 
visit us in our sleep. Who has not 


seemed “to hear the vibration of their 
wings as he lay at rest, and_ the soft, 
soothing symphony of their minor 
music?” 

Before he could proceed, he was in- 
terrupted by a bucolic gentleman in 
the back seat, who allowed that he had 
hearn them durn muskeeters, confound 
’em, lots of times ; but he never thought 
o’ callin’ ’em angels— Boston Tran- 


script. 


| Wyandotte chickens which have no superiors | 








highway in eastern Virginia, and a few miles 
from Vienna. 

The farm comprises about 100 acres, 60 of 
which are under a high state of cultivation, 
the balance being woodland. The house is 
located on the highest point of land on which 
any house is built between Alexandria and 
Leesburg, boing 550 feet above tide-water. 
It is replete with all the modern conveniences, 
principal among which is a cosy 
stocked with encyclopedias and other impor- 





| Mr. 


| the 


library | 


tant publications of the day, where Mr. and | 
Mrs. Hamblin, the latter taking as much 
interest in the affairs of the farm as her hus- 
band, spend most of their leisure hours. 

The barn is o8 by 47 teet, with a nine foot 
basement. There are two silos, each 16 by 21 
fect and 27 ieet deep, for ensilage, the base- 
ment being cemented. The stable stalls are 
provided with movable mangers of novel con- 


struction, which Mr. 
Hamblin, 

Ansther barn, 30 by 40 feet, is to be 
verted into a tool-house, and Mr. 
will soon build a horse barn 30 by 
Mr. Hamblin has a fine herd of Jersey cattle, 
the product of each cow of which is nearly 
3UU pounds of butter annually. He has also 
a tine lot of horses, which have good blood in 


them. and a beautiful stock of Silver Laced 


were designed by 


con- 


in the State. ; 
Mr. Hamblin uses the Cooley system in 
making buiter, and this and careful manage- 





WEAK WOKEN 


and ail mothers who are nursing 
babies derive creat benefit from 
Scott's Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, Ge.eral 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Send for Pamphiet on Scott's Emulsion Fret. 


Scotté Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 6Oc. and§l, 
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ment results in his getting an average of 10 
cents per pound above the market price for 
each pound he sells. 

When Mr. Hamblin bought the property it 
had become run down, but with judicious 
foresight he has throtgh short rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover brogght Highlawn to an 
elegant state of cultivation. He is also high- 
ly pleased with Cayada peas and oats, sown 
together, for an early soiling crop, while later 
crimson clover comes in nicely for soiling. 
He is also extremely favorable to cow peas as a 
soiling crop for cows and a renovating crop 
for land. 
in good roads and goad schools and thinks the 
lack of these greatly, retard agricultural 
development in the State. 

He also thinks that every farmer ought to 
take plenty of agricultural papers, and be- 
lieves that the man who cannot get the 

value of his subscription out of any paper of 
the kind he inay take has mistaken his call- 
ing. 

Mr. Hamblin is a native of Lee, Mass., but 
has resided in Fairfax County for about 10 
years, and says he has found that climate to 
be a happy medium between the rigors of the 
North and warmth of the South. 
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Mr. J. A. Storm, who lives about two miles 
from Lewinsville, conducts one of the larg- 
est dairies in the South. He has a farm of 
150 acres which is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. His dairy herd contains 50 cows, and 
the milk produced enjoys an _ excellent 
reputation in Washington, D. C., where it is 
sold by the firm of Storm & Sherwood. Mr. 
Storm is surrounded with every comfort that 
an intelligent farmer can desire, and his name 
is a synonym for good farming and purity of 
production, 

The family residence of 

MRS. GEN. DUNN, 
widow of Judge-Advocate-General Dunn, U. 
S. Army, is also near Lewinsville. It is in 
the center of a magnificent tract of land, the 


™ 





farming and dairy operations of which are | 


under the supervision of Mr. George Dunn, 
son of the owner. The herd is one of the best 
in the country, and the milk is purchased on 
the spot by Mr. Storm, who ships it to 
Washington. At prese nt Mrs. Dann is so- 
journing in Berlin, Germany. 

One of the most ‘enter prising young men in 
the vicinity of Lewinsville is 


P. PEARSON. 


He has a fine dairy hetd of nearly 40 cows 
anda farm of some 80 ‘acres The land is 
extremely productive. All the milk  pro- 
duced is sent to Washington, where it is in 
great demand and fihds a ready sale. 


MR. WM. 


who for many years was connected with the 
Sixth Auditor’s Office in the Treasury De- 

artment at Washington’ has a fine farm of 
78 acres near Langley. 
prises from 30 to 40 cows, all good stock and 
great milk producers. Mr. Dodge’s aim is to 
produce the best milk that is possible, and 
with this object in view he has surrounded 
his animals with every arrangement necessary 
for their well being and comfort. His barn, 
which was designed by himself, is said to have 
no superior in the State. Among other im- 
provements are two silos of immense capacity. 
Dodge is alsoa great lover of tine 
and in the near future will add poultry rais- 
ing to his dairy operations. 


MR. 8. 


B. DODGE, 


towts, 


MR. 


hasa beautiful farm of 8) acres about one- 
half a mileeast of Lewinsville. His dairy, 
herd, in which he takes a great pride. consists 
of graded Jerseys which are the offshoot of 
celebrated Tfoughton farm in Orange 
N.Y. He is alsoa great raiser 
and in addition to extensive apple and 


WM. B. BESLEY 


of 


County, 
fruit, 


Mr. Hamblin is a strong believer | 








His dairy herd com- | 


pear orchards has about four acres in the tine | 


est varieties of blackberries. Mr. 
the Notary Public for the neighborhood and 
his services as an official are in frequent de- 
mand. 


MAJOR HENRY E. ALVORD, 


who was recently elected President of the 
Oklahoma Territorial Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, has returned from Stillwater, 
where he went several months ago to organize 
the Institution, and for the present is resting 
at Spring Hill, his country seat. —TRAVELER. 
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Pennsylvania Farmers’ Institutes. 


Lycoming, Hughesville, Dec. 3 
ing, Montgomery Station, Dee. 5-6; Centre, 
Port Matilda, Dee. 5; Centre, Millheim, 
Dee. 6-7; Bueks, Richboro’, Dee. 11-12; 
Wayne, New Foundland, Dec. 12-13; Wayne, 
Pleasant Mount, Dec. 14-15; Indiana, Cook- 
port, Dee. 15-19. 

Numerous other members of the State Board 
of Agricuiture, under whose auspices all the 
Farmers’ Institutes are held in the State, have 
appointed dates for their respective meetings, 
but have not selected the places as yet where 
the institutes are to be held. A supplement- 
ary list will no doubt follow soon. 


—4; Lycom- 
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All Over the Country. 
Clover and timothy seed will be very 
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The onion crop the country over is 


Hamblin | VeTy much below the average. 
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50 feet. | 


Michigan reports an abundance of 
peaches, and of extra quality at that. 

with corn do 
Ii is not worth while 


Potatoes grown 
amount to much. 
trying. 

The cranberry erop of New Jersey 
will be only 30 per cent. of the usual 
— 

Utah’s wheat crop is the largest ever 
Mawst in that Territory ; it amounts 
to 3,000,000 bushels. | 
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ADVICE TO FARMERS. 





Secretary of Agriculture Mor- 
ton Makes His Annual Report. 


—_——__@—__—_— 


Wasurtncron, D. C., Nov. 23.—The annual 
repoit of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
particularly interesting because of its ref- 
ences to current troubles with foreign Gov- 
ernments over the iniportation of American 
products. He reviews the subject of foreign 
markets and gives figures of four agricultural 
experts, especially those of Great Britain. 
That country paid during the year 1893 for 
American breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, and 
tobacco, over $324,000,000. Including about 
$10,000,000 worth of mineral oils with 
agricultural — the United Kingdom 
took 54.31 per cent. of all exports of bread- 
mineral oils, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

Of dressed heef Great Britain took from us 
dnring the first six months of the year 1894, 


310,006,000 worth, Austral 


competitor for the trade. Mr. Morton deems 
it probable that the American farmer will 
find more advaniage from the shipment of 
dressed beet Uiiin from the exportation of live 
cattle. 


Referring to the ft 
the part of European Governments that live 
animals from the United States are diseased, 
the Secreta the opinion 
thes: metimes based on fear 
of in at otber times made 
for economic reas He argues that if all 
American beef going abroad were shipped in 
the careass bearing the Government verti- 
ficate as to Whulesomeness, it certainly could 
not be shut out on account of alleged dis- 
eases. 


Y ¢Xpres-e-r 
allegations are si 
fection, but are 


ynS, 


HE HINTS AT RETALIATION, 

He suggests that if certain European na- 
tious continue to insist ou microsopical in- 
spection of Anierican pork snd 
inspection of beet with Governmental certi- 
fication to each, the Government of tlie 
United States might well insist 
inspection and certification 
Governments of a!l import: 
whether edible or potable, 
human consumption. 

Ile reports a very large increase in the 
exports of beef and hog products over the 
year previous, with, on the other hand, a 


vet 


by such foreign 
tions therefrom, 
intended 


win is our chief 





| time. 


for the farmers, yet, in the main, they 
equent allegations on | 
_quality being somewhat poorer than 


hat | Usual ; 


ithe District fair amply _ testified. 
Squashes weighing from 80 to 125 


erinary | 


upon such | 


| does well here; even some of the hardier 
for | 


marked decline in the exports of wheat. 
The review of the foreign market leads | 


him to certain conclusions as to the future 
of our export trade in agricultural products, 
as follows: Competition of Russia, Argen- 
tina, 
by conditions which enable 
wheat at a low cost, and especially by the 
proximity of their wheat-growing regions 
to water communication, warns American 


farmers to no longer depend upon wheat | 


as astaple export crop. Ou the other hand 
a@ good market, at fair prices, is to be found 
in the United Kingdom, for barley ; and corn, 
owing to the great variety of uses to which 
it may be applied, promises to be in constant 
and increasing demand. 

With reference to the Weather Bureau, 
the Secretary shows that nearly $140,000 has 
been saved trom the appropriation and cov- 
ered back in the Treasury. He shows that, 
by heeding the admonitions of the Bureau 


revenue of $60,000 to the fruit- -growers. 


Australia, and other countries favored | 
them to grow | 





| 


relative to the great tropical storm of Sep- | 


tember, 1894, vessels val 
000 were saved. So in October, when over 
1,200 vessels, valued at $19,000,000, were 
kept in port, owing to the Bureau’s warn- 
ings. Moreover, many human lives were 
preserved. The Secretary concludes that 
the investrnent is a paying one, and may 


ued at over $17,000,- | 


| others in the markets of the world. 


properly come within the functions of the | 


Government, 

The work of the Bureau of Anima! 
dustry during the year has been yreatly 
increased, notwithstanding the reduction 
in the appropriation. The Secretary con- 
clades a review of the inspection of export 
and interstate meat with the recomimeuda- 
tion that the law providing for the same 
may be so amended aa to compel the ow: 


In- 


ers 


of the meat inspected to pay the cost of in- 
spection, If, he argues, the inspeetion 
widens the markets, thus enhancing the 


price of their property, they, as the direct 
pecuniary beneficiaries, should agree to pay 
for it. 
GUARDING AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 
Special mention is made in the appropria- 


tion bill for the current year of tuberculosis 
and sheep scab as diseases. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to guard aguinst 
cases in view of the danger to human life 
from tuberculosis. The sterlization of milk 


been thoroughly explained in a leatlet 
which has had a wide cirenlation. It 
pears that steri 
fect sateguard wherever milk is 

The Russian thistle is made 
a suggestion that seeds of new 


ap 
used. 


grasses and 


| other plants from abroad must be hereatter 





The cotton crop of 1894 amounts to | 


7,549,879 bales, an excess of 849,452 
bales over the crop of 1593. 

A Dallas (Tex.) dispatch says that 
the planters in that section are deter- 
mined not to sow more than one-half of 
this year’s acreage of cotton next season. 


The reports on the sugar cane crop 
are very favorable ; its condition in 
Louisiana averages 100; in the Gulf 
States it ranges from 89 in Texas to 98 
in Georgia, while in South Carolina it is 
99. 

Corn taken south from a northern 
locality will not do its best until ac- 
climated, and southern corn taken north 
will utterly fail to ripen. The famous 
Chester County corn, of Pennsylvania, is 
the best for that latitude, but will fail 
in New England, and will be inferior in 
the south, 





very carefully inspected. 
The report concludes with a statement 
showing that of the total exports of this 
country for 1894 (fiscal year) farm products 
agyregated $628,000,000, or 72.58 per cent 
of the whole. 
says, demand from the American farmer the 
very best quality of breadstuffs and ma- 
teria's. The farmer exchanges his products, 
the results of his labors, which have specific 
purchasing power, for money having a gen- 
eral purchasing power. Under the heading, 
‘For Prime Pork Give Us Prime Currency,” 
the Secretary asks: 
“Would the $600,000,000 worth of farm 
products from the United States sold last 
vear to foreign nations have been as remuner- 
ative to the American farmer if they had 
been paid for in silveras they have been when 
paid jor gold or its equivalent ? 

HE WANTS A GOLD STANDARD 

‘““When the standard coin of the Republic 
shall be made of metal worth as much after it 
is melted as it purports to be worth in coin, 
and the mint values and the commodity 
values of all metallic money approximately 
equal it, will not the American farmer and 
all other citizens become more permanently 
prospe rous ? 

‘‘If the American farmer, laborer, and 
manufacturer are compelled by law to submit 
to the measurement of the value of the pro- 
ducts of their efforts by a silver standard, 
will not the foreigner in buying those pro- 
ducts always use the same measure? With 
his beef, pork, and cereals the American 
farmer buys money, and why should he not 
demand as superlative quality in that which 
he buys as the domestic and foreign pur- 
chasers insist upon in that which he sells? 

‘It those buyers demand ‘prime’ beef and 
‘prime ’ pork, why should not the farmer 
demand ‘ prime’ currency, the best measure 
of value, the most fair and facile medium of 
exchange, in the most unfluctuating money 
which the werld of commerce has ever 
evolved ?”’ 





Competition in Cabbages. 

American cabbage-growers must meet 
the competition from farmers as far dis- 
tant as Rotterdam. The fizst consign- 
ment of Dutch cabbazges from Rotterdam 
under the new tariff law, which removes 
the duty of three cents per head, reached 
New York recently, and many other 
consignments are said to be in the course 
of shipment. 
both the red and white sort, the former 
having been sent here before in quanti- 
ties. ‘The home crop is poor this year, 
and there will be a shortage. 


Make new beds of mushrooms under 
the greenhouse benches. Try the method 
of growing them in large pots near the 
heating pipes 


the text for | 


The cabbages consist of 


; . “eer } 
lization of milk may be a per- | 


| 
| 
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The markets of the world, he | 
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Douglas County, Ore. 

Epirok AmeERICAN Farmer: We 
have been having some of the most de- 
lightful weather imaginable. Warm, 
sunshiny days, not unlike early Spring- 
There has been sufficient rain to 
enable the farmers to put in their full 
crops to good advantage, and I predict 
a much larger acreage than last year. 
The past year was not a very good one 


raised fairly good crops as to yield, the 


but we cannot expect always to 
have everything perfect in this life. 
Corn did excellently, as the exhibit at 


pounds are produced here, and other 
vegetables in proportion. This should 
ee — the question as to whether we can 
raise all kinds of vegctables, 

1 have received numerous inquiries 
from people in the East relative to what 
we raise. In answer to which I will say 
that we do not irrigate, and that almost 
anything in the fruit or vegetable line 


kinds of semi-tropical fruits have been 
raised without artificial means of pro- 
tection. 

The prune crop has been good this 
year. One million pounds will be 
shipped from this County, bringing in a 

















The product will be more than double 
these figures next year. Our dried 
prunes are beginning to take their 
proper place in the markets of the East, 
and five years from now southern Ore- 
gon prunes will take the lead of all 
The 
natural increase in yield until the trees 
acquire the age of 10 or 15 years is to 
double the quantity each year. 

This portion of Oregon offers many 
advantages to those who have enough 
money to purchase a small tract of land 
and improve it. There are openings 
here for those who wish to engage in 
small fruit culture that are not presented 
by any other section of country. 

There is a strong probability of the 
C. B. R. & E. R. R. being completed 
next Spring, thus giving us a direct and 
short route to the sea coast, where cheap 
transportation awaits our products to the 
ports of the world. When this occurs 
Roseburg will be one of the most adyvan- 
tageous pl: ices for one to locate that there 
isin the Union. Immense water power 
ean be had near here, there being two 
rivers tributary to this place—one run- 
ning through the city and the other five 
miles distant. 

Fish and gaye abound, and wood is 
plentiful and cheap. The country is not 
covered with heavy timber until one gets 
into the mountains. Grass grows abund- 
autly onthe hills. Stock-raising is pur- 
sued to some extent, but the principal 
income is derived from fruit-raising and 
mining. 

‘The temperature is very even in this 
section of the State, never getting hot in 
Summer and seldom getting below freez- 
ing in Winter. 

Land can be had from $20 to $100 
per acre that will produce the finest of 
fruits of all kinds. 

Orchards producing an income this 











year of 250 to $75 per acre, can be had | 
in tracis of not less than five acres for | 
$200 per acre. | 

Iam not in the real estate business, 
but will answer all letters in which the 
writers inclose stamps for reply. ~ 1 want 
to see this country filled with steady, 
industrious Eastern farmers, and to such 
I can promise a fair return for the money 
and labor invested.—W. T. Focus, Box 
343, Roseburg, Ore. 


Some Questions. 

Prof. F. E. Emery, Agriculturist of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station 
at Raleigh, sends the following questions, 
whieh he would like the readers of ‘Tnx 
AMERICAN FARMER to answer: 

If A takes a bushel of corn to B’s 
mill to be ground, he expects to pay 
cash or allow B to toll the corn or meal. 

Another ease which I have heard lik- 
ened to above is this, on which opinions 
of correspondents are invited : 

C owns and operates an oil mill. D 
grows a crop which produces the oil 
which C wants, as a by-product, together 
with two others, when separated, both 
the latter of which D, or some other 
man, wants for a different use. 

1. Should D pay C for extracting 
the oil and keep the other parts of his 
crop; and, if so, how much? 

Should C pay D for the oil and 
extract it; if so, how much? 


To Keep Harness in Good Condition. 
Harness needs frequent greasing or 








oiling, but before this is done it should 
be blackened. Common shoe blacking 
will do for this purpose. Without it the 
leather will get rusty. After the black- 
ing and polishing, the oil is applied, and 





there is nothing better than vaseline for 


this use. The harness should be all 
taken apart, and, if it is dry and 
cracked, it will be ‘improved by washing 
with warm water and soap before the 
blacking and grease are applied. The 
leather should be saturated with the oil, 
and then rubbed with a cloth to remove 
the excess that will not soak into the 
leatber. Harness should be kept from 
dust, and in a not too dry place. Mold 
is destructive, as it feeds on the leather, 
and soon weakens it. 
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The Dead Wife. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
Always I see her in a saintly guise 
Of lilied raiment, white as her own brow 
When first I kissed the teardrops to the eyes 
That smile forever now. 


Those gentle eves! They secm the same to me 
As looking through the warm dews of mine 


here, lost, and all alone 


In the creat emptiness of night, I bow 
And sob aloud for one returning touch 
Of the dear hands that, Heaven having now, 
l need so much—so much! 


- 


ABOUT WOMEN. 








Miss ELIZABETH POLHEMUS, 

a bright young California woman 
about 20 years of age, is qualifying her- 
self as a pilot for ocean vessels entering 
the harbor of San Diego. In eight 
months she expects to pass the required 
examination. 


x * x 


TRAVELLER TELLS THE FOL- 

lowing story of a hospitable old lady 
in Nova Scotia. She was one day urg- 
ing upon her guests a choice of refresh- 
ments which they refused. ‘“ Now, do 
let me go and get you some pie,” she 
said. “Justsay the word ; I’ve got three 
kinds of apple pie—open-face, crossbar, 
und kiverlid.” 


x * x 


ISS ANNIE REYNOLDS, WHO 





is the first World’s Secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, | 
is a graduate of Wellesley. She is an | 
accomplished linguist and much given | 
to philanthropy, which makes her especi- | 
ally fitted for her position. She will | 
make London her headquarters and 
travel much on the continent. 


x * x 


TIS SAID THAT LADY CAR- 

lisle is training an entire staff of women 
to take charge of the extensive grounds 
of her fine York estate. She claims that 
women, by right of their superior taste 
and judgment in everything pertaining 
to florieulture, should be, and are, better | 
adapted to the lighter work of garden | 
making than are men; and, with the 
tendency of the age, which is to give 
women the first chance at everything, 
she is trying her experiment on a whole- 
sale scale. 





* 
* " * 


Miss ISABEL DARLINGTON, a 


daughter of ex-Congressman Smedley | 


Darlington, of West Chester, Pa., will 
goon grace tle Chester County bar, hav- 
ing passed the preliminary examination 
and registered as a law student in the 
office of ex-Judgce Thomas &. Butler. It 
was said at the end of the ordeal that 
Miss Darlington had passed one of the 
best examinations on record in the 
County. At the end of the two years’ 
reading she will be admitted to the bar 
topractice. 
* * * 
NE BRAVE AND PLUCKY 
girl is Miss Mary S. Soper, of Lodi, 
N.Y. Because of her father’s infirmity 
she says she is the man of the farm on 
which they live, and she finds trousers 
much more convenient than skirts. 
That’s why she wears them. She hoes, 
and sows, and chops wood, and her 
trousers she wears tucked in her high 
top-boots just as any horny-handed 
farmer does. Miss Soper wears skirts, 
however, when she ventures beyond the 
domain of her farm. 
eo 2 
HERE IS NOTHING LIKE tact 
in introducing any reform movement 
and gaining one’s end. Miss McCor- 
mick, a young California artist, is an 
illustration of this. She had long felt 
that in her own case, at least, there was 
need for dress reform, and by gradual 
changes accustomed the inhabitants of 
\er village home, Pacific Grove, to short 
skirts without giving a violent shock to 
their prejudices. From the ordinary 
length she reduced the skirts half an 
inch daily, until they barely reached 
the knee. She wears leggins of russet 
leather, and her costumes, which are 
tailor-made, are becoming and even 
graceful. As to its usage, it has been 
said to be especially convenient for the 
young artist when she paints cattle, and 
“auses fences to be no obstacle. 
* * x 
N ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL, 
there is a woman’s pedestrian club 
called “Our Tramping Club.” The 
chief condition of membership is the 
ability to walk 10 miles, but it is not 
unusual for the walks to be extended 
to twice that length. ‘Twenty-four miles 
has thus far been the limit of each tour, 
and, clad in their suits of striped ticking, 
made with blouse waists, and skirts just 
long enough to reach the tops of their 
stout walking shoes, the girls have 
tramped on alternate Fridays to nearly 
every interesting spot accessible from 
Oakland. Sketching and natural history 
collections are incidental to the walks. 
Such an association would be an advan- 
tage to any community, 





| of ribbon, lace, chiffon, net, silk, crepe or 


| beautiful. 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


Heavy black mohair braid is used for 
belts to simple cloth gown. For more 
dressy eflects, velvet ribbon is worn, A 
fancy belt of this was made with two 
straps starting with rosets on each 
shoulder and caught to the front of the 
belt at the waist with two bows, and con- 
tinuing with long ends. 

Sleeves keep to their voluminous size. 

The big picturesque hats in the milli- 
ners’ windows are, as a rule, covered with 
many ostrich plumes, 

Coats are either very short or very 
long. 





Collarettes. 

Nothing has captured the feminine 
eyes so completely as the little fancy 
collars made to pin on over any gown 
one chooses to wear. These are made 





any like airy material, and of every 
possible color or shade. A roset under 
each ear is the regular order of things. 
These are now worn regardless of be- 
comingness, but many of them are ex- 
ceedingly becoming and dainty. A 
woman with a very short neck and 
given to stoutness, should avoid making 
her neck look wider by adding the 
rosets. 

Party gowns are cut to look as much 
like our grandmothers’ as_ possible about 
the neck, shoulders and sleeves. 

Every woman who can afford the 
luxury has invested in a great wide 
Anne of Austria collar, to be worn with 
street dresses. Most of these collars are 
cream color; but the white ones are more 


The pretty carved tortoise shell combs 
of long ago are now much in vogue. 
The taller and wider the better they are 
liked, and the woman is lucky who can 
take from her put-away things one of 
these, left over from a past era, for they 
are apt to be prettier than those of 
modern make. 

Furs are much worn for trimming. 
Boas are growing shorter, and the little 
brown mink animal hold their own as 
collars. Muffs are larger than former- 


ly. 





For School. 


The pretty Scotch plaids shown this 
season in the shops are especially suited 
to children, The cut shows a plaid of 
the mixed dark blue and green, made 





up on the bias, with plain dark-blue 
cloth to match. In making up plaids, 
they should always be combined with the 
plain prevailing color, to break the 
mixed effect. A whole waist of plaid is 
rarely becoming. 


EXCHANGE. 








Mrs. Minnie R. Gale-Potter, Blackwater, 
Cooper Co., Mo., writes: I have to exchange, 
one vear’s numbers of ‘‘Comfort’’ magazine 
for “' English Orphans,’’ and ‘* Homestead on 
the Hillside,’’? by Mary J. Holmes. Nine 
months’ numbers of same magazine for 
‘*Widow Goldsmith’s Daughter.’’ Books 
must be cloth bound and in good condition. 
Sheet music: ‘‘The Orphan’s Prayer,’’ for 
“Gen. Smith’s Grand March’’; ‘* My Vision,”’ 
words and music, for ‘‘ Brown’s Jubilee’’; 
‘* Distant Bells, polka,’’? for ‘* Chimes 
Normandy”’; ‘* Killarney,’’? words and music, 
for ‘*Grand March in Norma.’’? Exchanges 
must be in good order. Would also likea 
nice married lady correspondent in southern 
Kentucky and north Mississippi. 





An open window in the sleeping room, no 
matter if the air is cold, will keep dull head- 
aches away. Noone who sleeps with closed 
windows or ventilates by simply opening 
doors to adjoining rooms need expect to 


of 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 





Take Care of Your Gowns. 


EpITor FARMHOUSE: Great care must be 
taken of a dress when not in use, in order to 
keep it looking fresh and new. ‘The follow- 
ing is a good way in which this may be done: 
Have a chest made about four feet long by 20 
inches wide and 18 inches in depth. [t may 
be lined by gluing to the inside any material 
desired for a lining. Over the bottom should 
be placed a layer of cotton batting or wad- 
ding sprinkled with sachet powder, and over 
this the lining drawn smoothly and tacked at 
the edges. The chest, when covered and 
cushioned, makes a pretty couch and service- 
able for a bedroom. 

The dress or wrap should be folded care- 
fully and laid in, leaving no chance for 
wrinkles, Several articles may be laid in if 
light enough that their weight does not press 
articles beneath them. 

Ribbons should be rolled before laying 
away. 

Small perfume sachets may be placed be- 
tween folds of clothing, in order to give it the 
delicate odor desired, and is much nicer than 
the use of perfumes directly on the garments. 
Perfume sachets are made in a great variety 
of ways. Some are small bags filled with cot- 
ton batting, which has been well sprinkled 
with sachet powder; while others are made 
by placing a thin layer of batting and powder 
between two pieces of cloth of any desired 
shape. They may be bound with ribbon or 
buitonhole stitched with embroidery silk. 
Silk, satin, velvet or ribbon is very pretty 
painted or embroidered in silk floss. 

An ottoman on the same plan as the chest 
mentioned above, makes a convenient recep- 
tacle for shoes.-—DIAN A. 


THE BOYS. 


How They can Help, and Make Their 
Mother Happy. 


EpItoR FARMHOUSE: I wish toask: ‘‘ Dear 
farmers’ wives, what are you doing this 
Winter?”’ 

“Oh, nothing much, only my housework, 
tending the babies and trying to keep my 
family’s clothes patched up to keep them 
warm—the clothes do wear out so. It seems 
that I cannot get anything done but cook, eat, 
wash dishes, sweep, make beds, churn, bake, 
wash, mop, iron, and patch. 

“Well, I think that is enough to do. 
But does not the good man or big boyshelp 
you?” 

*‘Oh! not much; they have chores to do; 
then they go to town.”’ 

** Well, don’t let them go to town so much.” 
““How can I help it? I have so much 
to do it really helps me along to have them 
FO. 





‘Have them help you. Teach the boys to 
darn stockings and sew on the sewing ma- 
chine. That will help you lots. Just say, 
‘Tom, won’t you please sew up those sheets for 
me on the sewing machine ?? ”? 

‘“Why, Ialways sew my sheets overhand 
with my needle; they are so much nicer.” 

** Yes, they are a little nicer, but they are 
always coming unsewn where you take a 
fresh needleful of thread. Just let Tom take 
your sheet and pin it together in the middle 
and hold both edges even, and in two or three 
minutes he will say ‘How wide do you want 
this hem, mother?’ Go and show him, and 
in ten minutes he will ask, ‘Where is your 
other sheet, mother?’ and ask you why you 
never got him at the machine before. While 
Tom is making sheets, Fred will get a big 
needle and coarse thread, and you will hear, 
‘Oh, mother, where do you keep your but- 
tons?’ You will tell him, and the first thing 
you will know he will have all those buttons 
sewed on the coats, overcoats and jackets; and, 
‘Oh, mother, where are those overalls I took 
off the other day ?’ and soon the buttons will 
all be on. Hehas found a hole in the pocket, 
where he lost his knife through. He looks 
around on the floor, sees a little piece of cloth; 
on it goes. They look up at theclock. ‘Oh, 
my, half-past four, chore time, and me did not 
get to town to-day.’ ‘Well, I feel better, 
anyway,’ says Tom, ‘than if we did go.’ 
‘And so do I,’ says Fred.” 

**Well, boys, you have helped me lots to- 
day and I did not worry any about you, either, 
and I thank you very much.” 

Out they go to their chores, and you go to 
getting supper, and the first thing you know 
you are singing away. When they come in all 
smiling, and dirty boots, you don’t scold 
them for making your nice, clean floor dirty. 
You say to yourself, ‘I wish I had some kind 
of a rug to put down for them to wipe their 
feet on, but I haven’t time to make any. I 
must fix their shirts for Sunday.”’ 

After supper, you wash the dishes, Tom 
wipes them, and Fred mixes the pancakes or 
puts the dishes away; then they go to read- 
ing, and you go to fold up the rest of the 
muslin for your sheets. Where is it? You 
look around; there it is on a chair all nicely 
folded; you go to put it away when, lo, it is 
all made up into sheets, 12 of them sewed up 
and hemmed in one day, and a big boy did it, 
too, when it would have taken you a week to 
overhand and baste the hem, and here you 
don’t have a basting thread to pull out. You 
think about those boys when you go to bed, 
and are thankful one day passed and you did 
not have to worry about them getting in bad 
company. Not but that you could trust 
them, but there are so many evils lurking 
around town to lead young boys astray. You 
are thinking this was the happiest day you 
have seen for many a week.—Mrs. W. T. 
JonES, Harrison, Neb. 


NECESSITY OF CULTURE. 


Another Strong Plea for Educating 
Girls. 


Epitor FARMHOUSE: In the issue of Oct. 
19 we had a very good letter from one who 
introduced herself as the wife of a Missouri 
farmer. ‘The theme upon which she chose to 
write is one which should have a corner in 
every good periodical. 

Agreeing with the sister that it is a good 
idea to first get acquainted, I will — 
myself as a farmer’s daughter, raised in Towa, 
but for five years past have made my home 
in Kansas. I have been a teacher’ for 10 

. isi t 
years, and as that work necessitates more or 
less going around, I have seen into and be- 
come acquainted in a great many homes. 
One reason which, I feel assured, causes un- 
happy hones, and furnishes grounds for the 
great ‘‘ado”’’ which has been over the topic 
“Ts marriage a failure?’’ is the lack of 
proper education. Mark the word proper, 
please. In my opinion, no 16-year-old girl is 
capable of taking full charge of a home. It 
takes that long to acquire a common-school 
education, if one has the very best advantages. 

That, every mother and housekeeper 
should have. One who is wife, mother, 
housekeeper and cook all in one cannot do 
the best part by her children; yet, if she is 
studious, she may become master. 

ler work must be simplified; as the sister 
suggested, give her hungry a plain, wholesome 
diet; bea genius in teaching them to be 
orderly, and not do for them what they can 
and should do for themselves. A _ wise 
mother can keep a house in better order 
with half a dozen children than the ignorant 
gird could with none. 

Another defect of poor housekeeping, aside 
from the health, is the extravagance. <A 
dirty, disorderly housekeeper is always ex- 
travagant. 

I pity the farmer’s daughter in her ‘‘One 
Vacation ”’ for not having an aunt to visit 
who lived in the middle path. 

We find just such as ‘‘Aunt Mary” or 
‘* Aunt Martha”’ in almost every community. 
But where is our remedy? ‘Aunt Mary,’ I 
think, was not a_ really lazy person, 
becanse she is described asa reader and a 
student. Hers is a case where pride is lack- 
ing. This may grow ona person from the 








have a bright, clear complexion, 


alent among a few idow folk that if one 
acts politely, or is cleanly, they are ** proud,”’ 
and that isa trait to gnard against. Whiai 
a delusion ! 

Pride, a certain amonnt, at any rate, must 
be necessary to commonidecency. I mean a 
genuine pride. That which receives the name 
in most cases should be termed foolishness. 
While I acknowledge to housekeepers 
they have a difficult’ work, I believe with a 
fair education and a few:more years of experi- 
ence by observation ,than most of them have, 
if mingled with pride, minus all laziness, 
any one could be a good housekeeper. I 
you are blessed with children, they make 
work, tobe sure, butif they are kept healthy, 
they may be taught so that while very young 
they can do almost as much work as they 
make, outside their lessons. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as in- 
sisting upon girls being ‘‘old maids,’ neither 
do I think it any serious matter to be one; 
yet, the habit being so universal of always 
poking fun at them, I really believe, in general, 
has had a wrong influence, 

A great many girls whose opportunities for 
culture have been limited, have been per- 
suaded to accept their first offer of marriage. 
I could state instances almost by the score 
similar to the following: A young girl 15 
years of age, of poor parentage, has a proposal 
from a low-down, scapegrace of a fellow 35 
years of age. After she accepts him and is 
married, she says to a previous schoolmate: 
“I was just bound I wouldn’t be an old 
maid.’’ 

Now, if this girl, and scores of others like 
her, would not get that nonsensical idea in 
their heads, but for five years longer, perhaps, 
devote all their time and energy to support- 
ing themselves and be saving of their leisure 
time and extra income, they may improve 
themselves wonderfully, and, I believe, not 
work as hard as the women with families. 
With such culture a girl will have better 
opportunities of marriage, and would shudder 
at the thought of being tied to the ignoramus 
she might have had before. 

As fast as the women improve the world is 
going to get better. I think women do not 
need the ballot to reform this world. They 
have more power now than they use to good 
advantage. I used to think women would 
put an end to intemperance if they could 
vote, but I have changed my opinion. As 
long as nine-renths of the girls are seen with 
men who have their breath scented with 
liquor or tobacco, or both, and a few even 
smoke cigarets with them, or drink beer, I 
cannot have the confidence in their voting I 
would like to have. 

It isn’t the cultured girls who do those 
things, hence I insist on educating girls. 
There is no real good reason, in this day and 
age of the world, why the mass of the people 
should not be better educated than they are. 
We do not hear the nonsensical talk from the 
educated mothers we have to listen to from 
others. 

In one field of my labor I was given the re- 
sponsible position of Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent, which added greatly to my duties, 
enough so as to worry me. Yet, I tried my 


and puddings. 





best to do it well. I wonder if anyone can 
imagine how my feelings were hurt when, 
one day in my hurtying around, I stopped to 
ask a lady why Josie, her second daughter. 


boys.’’ 


have been serious.—Mrpa NOBLE. 


a 
bs Sill 


For Best. 
It is easy to make a plain wool gown 





arises, “ How shall I have my best dress 
made?” There are so many pretty 


——— 


| 


~—— 





ways, that one often has a difficult time 
deciding the matter. It is no trifling 
matter, either, especially if one oniy has 
a “best” gown of really fine material 
about once in two or three years. That 


essential to its wearer’s happiness when 
she knows that she must wear it a good 
long time. 


of golden-brown cloth with a short 
Spanish jacket of velvet, with wide revers 
a darker brown than the cloth. 

The belt and collar ave also of velvet. 
For extra occasion a vest of lace or 
chiffon, added, gives a dressy and very 
pretty effect. 


A CHRISTMAS LIST. 





Nora Noddle Includes Everybody on 
Hers. 

After thinking it all over for a week, 
and after much scratching out and adding 
to and changing around, Nora Noddle 
had all her secret plans for Christmas 
carefully written down and knew exactly 
what she had to do toward holiday prepa- 
rations. 

It began with “Grandpa: Knitted 
slippers, dark-brown; lamb’s wool soles.” 
The rest followed,in order. “Grandma: 


inch ribbon, with four rows of crocheted 
rings joined together and sewed on 


’ 


the ribbon the length of spectacles.” 


thick three-inch ribbon (one yard), 
doubled and blind stitched along the 
selvage edges.” 
for her last year’s dolly.” “Aunt 
Margaret: Four cheesecloth dusters, 
red and white, with her letter worked in 
the corner.” 

P.S.—This list is private; if anybody 
finds, please don't read— Nora Nopp.e. 





FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 

A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularities, 
finally found asafe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She ill send it free wtih full instructions 
how to use it to any suffering *~mar ho will send her 
name and address to Mrs. L. Hudnut, South Bend, Ind, 





effects of associations, There is an idea prev- 


When writing mention this paper, 


did not come to school, she replied: ‘* It’s all | 
I can do to keep May dressed to yo with the | 
‘and salt to taste. 

I could not help but be sad, when a mother | 
would so trifle with a thought which should | 


for everyday wear, but the question often | 





it should be becoming and graceful is | 


Spectacle case, made; of one and one-half 


“Mother: Fing hem-stitched white 
apron.” “Father: Warm driving 
gloves.” “Jack: Black satin tie, of 


“Kitty: New clothes 
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For the Home Table. 
QUINCES. 

A most delicious jelly is made of one- 
half Pound pippins and one-half quinces. 
This apple and quince jelly is more 
delicate than a jelly of pure quinces, 
and is especially nice for layer cakes 
For jelly use the ordi- 
nary small quince or the large, smooth 
quince. 

To make a nice marmalade, add 
about one-quarter pippin apple to the 
skins, cores and pieces laid aside. Add 
any water left in which the quinces are 
boiled. Let the fruit boil for half an 
hour, then strain it through a colander 
fine enough to strain out all the seeds, 
but coarse enough to allow the pulp to 
go through. Allow three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, and 
let the whole mass boil for an hour and 
a half longer. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 


Pecl three oranges and cut in small 
pieces, put in a pudding dish, sprinkle 
over them one cup sugar. Make a cus- 


tard as follows: Mix the yolks of two | 


eggs with one tablespoon of cornstarch 
and stir into a pint of sweet milk and 
one-half cup of sugar brought to a boil- 
ing point; boil till it thickens, then pour 
over oranges. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth and add a tablespoon 
of sugar, put on the custard and set the 
dish in the oven to brown. To be eaten 
cold. 
NICE BROWN BREAD. 

One cup Indian meal, one cup graham 
meal, one and half cups rye meal, one-half 
cup molasses, one cup sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful salt, 
and enough cold water to make quite 
moist. Steam three hours. Do not det 
the water stop boiling, or the bread will 
not be light—Mrs. Frep Crossman, 
Vermont. 


BAKED PUDDING. 


. Take one pint sweet milk, two eggs, 
one teaspoonful of salt; beat the eggs be- 
fore putting in the milk; mix about the 
consistency of pound-cake; bake the 
same as cake. To be eaten with cream 
and sugar and any kind of fruit desired. 
—Mary E. Braprorp. 


STEWED PARSNIPS. 
Pare and boil four parsnips very 


tender, cut them in rather thin slices, 


and put them in a saucepan with one- 
half pint of cream, a piece of buttter 
rolled in flour, a little grated nutmeg, 
Keep shaking the 
pan around till it is well mixed and is 
thick and smooth. Pour into a hot dish 
and serve. 


GOOD LEMON PIE, 


Grate one lemon, mixing juice with 
grated rind; one cup water, one cup 
sugar, yolks of two eggs, a piece of but- 
ter size of an egg, one slice of bread 
broken fine without the crust; bake with 
an under crust. When done, beat 
whites of two eges with four tablespoons 
of sugar and a few drops of lemon ; spread 
over the top and return to the oven to 
brown slightly—Cora Prrerson. 

NICE BREAKFAST DISH. 

Here is a very palatable breakfast 
dish with buckwheat cakes, fruit and 
coftlee ; or some sister can make a little 
money at home by selling it in little pans 
at five cents apiece, as you can easily 
find a ready market for it: 

To make scrapple—Take one liver ofa 
hog (cut it in pieces), the meat from the 
head, and the scraps you do not want 
ground up for sausage. Cook till the 
bones drop out easily, then put in your 
chopping-bowl and cut very fine. Sea- 
son With salt and pepper to taste, and 
one tablespoon of swect marjoram and 
one-half teaspoon of sage. Return to 
the stove, having steamed the liquor in 
which it was boiled; there should be 
more than enough liquid to cover the 
meat. Then take equal parts of corn- 
meal and buckwheat-flour and stir in 
till it is a thick mush. Cook till the 
meal is well done, taking great card not 
to scorch it; then put into shallow dishes 
or pans the same asmush. If wanted to 


| keep some time, better cover with melted 


lard ;_ when the lard cools it makes a per- 


The cut shows such a costume made | fect cover, same as for preserving sausage 


from spoiling. When wanted for use, 
slice thin and fry same as cornmeal 
mush,—-SUMNER’S WIFE 


STITCHES. 


A PRETTY 
Cast on 15 stitches. 
First row—Slip 1, knit 1, thread around 
twice, seam 2 stitches together, knit 1, thread 
over and narrow, knit 3, thread around twice, 
purl 2 together, knit 1, thread over, knit 2. 
Second row—Knuit 2, seam 1, knit 1, thread 
around twice, purl 2 together, knit 4, seam 1, 
knit 1, thread around twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 


LACE, 





Third row—Slip 1, knit 1, thread around 
twice, purl 2 together, knit 2, thread over and 
narrow, knit 2, thread around twice, purl 2 
together, knit 2, thread over, knit 2. 

Fourth row—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, thread 
around twice, purl 2 together, knit 3, seam 1, 
knit 2, thread around twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

Fitth row-—Slip 1, knit, thread around 
twice, purl 2 together, knit 3, thread over 
and narrow, knit 1, thread around twice, 
purl 2 together, knit 3, thread over, knit 2. 

Sixth row—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 3, thread 
around twice, purl 2 together, knit 2, seam 1, 
knit 3, thread around twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

Seventh row—Slip 1, knit 1, thread around 
twice, purl 2 together, knit 4, thread over aud 
narrow, thread around twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 6. 

Eighth row—Slip and bind off 3 stitches, 
knit 2, thread around twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 1, seam 1, knit 4, thread around twice, 





purl 2 together, knit 2.—Murs. R. A. O, 


TALKING IT OVER. 


Hints and Opinions on Things 
in the Home and Out of It. 


> 














HERE’S THE MINCE MEAT. 


Sumner’s Wife, Fox Lake, North Dak., 
writes: To the sister who asked for good 
mince-meat, I am sure, if she will try the 
following exactly as given, she will say, as I 
do, ‘‘ It is excellent.” 

All may not know that the tender, lean 
meat from pigs’ heads, together with the 
tongues, and a small quantity of beef suet, is 
as good and by many considered better than 
if made of beef alone. For quite a large 
batch, boil the upper parts, not the jowls, of 
four heads, trimming off all the fat first, and 


cutting out the eyes and eara, also the 
tongues. When cooked very tender, with a 


fork pick in pieces the lean meat, peal and 
slice the tongues. Pare, core and chop 
enough cooking apples to fill a gallon crock 
level full, Shred one-half a pound of beef 
suet and chop fine with the meat and apples; 
add one pound raisins (seeded and chopped); 
one-half pound dried currants; one-quarter 
pound candied citron cut in shreds; one tea- 
spoon each of ground cinnamon, cloves and 
mace, or any other spice you like. Sweeten 
with brown sugar; pour over the mixture one- 
half gallon boiled cider. Place all in a large 
kettle, cook slowly till the fruit is soft, and 
the whole mass a rich brown color. If this 
mince meat is canned while hot and fresh, it 
will keep as long as any other canned fruit. 
You will find it very convenient to have it all 
ready for use, 


BOY HELP. 


Mrs. L. A. K., Molers, W. Va., says: I 
want to suggest to some busy housewife where 
it is difficult to get women help, and especi- 
ally during house cleaning, try a stout boy 
of about 16 years, and you will find him of 
more real service than a maid who is continu- 
ally complaining. One day last Spring, my 
cook having just left at this important time, 
I decided to give one of my bedrooms its 
; Semi-annual cleaning, and with the assistance 
| of a youth of 16 and a smaller house boy, 
by one o’clock we had our room finished. 
Dinner over, I then sent the boys to do some 
work about the yards, while I took an hour’s 
rest on the sofa, from which I had to rise to 
entertain guests, who remained to tea; and 
such help as those boys proved to be in getting 
that meal ready. Do not think I mean to 
run down female help, not a bit of it, for 
there are many things to be done about a 
house that male help cannot, or should not, do; 
but I do say, for heavy work and in cases of 
emergency, bring the boy into the house. 





SELECTING GIFTS, 


Mrs. G. K. H., South Haven, Mich., says: 
If you intend giving Christmas or birthday 
gifts to your family or friends, a little consid- 
eration as to what would really add most to 
| the comfort of the recipient would be advis- 
able. 

I know of one housekeeper who receives 
every year from her husband’s relatives small 
pieces of glassware, till she has a burdensome 
number of such things as salt-shakes and 
pickle-dishes, while she has taken the tacks 
| from her carpets all the six years of her mar- 
ried life as best she could with an old file. 

Now, a tack hammer may not be as senti- 
mental in appearance asa bird that hovers 
perpetually over the salt and pepper, but in 
house cleaning days one is tempted to wish 
that a transformation might take place. 

Many consider that useful gifts are not in 
good taste, but when one’s means are limited 
it is often the truest kindness to give that 
which you see is needed rather than the orna- 
mental, which, when the house is smalland 
filled with little restless children, must be 
either put away out of sight or become an 
added care. 





WISE RUTH. 

Ruth writes: We have been taking your 
paper for a year. I like it very much; 
especially, since we women have a corner to 
ourselves. Ihave found many things both 
entertaining and useful in its columns, 
Though we farmers’ wives do not have much 
leisure time, unless we just let our work go 
fara while and take some needed rest and 
recreation, I have many times had paper or 
book convenient, and while rocking baby to 
sleep rested and read a short time. If we 
live isolated from neighbors, and do not have 
much time to visit, we can by improving the 
moments improve our minds, that we may 
be better fitted to train our children. The 
little ones with minds just developing, the 
world all new to them, how many questions 
they do ask. Don’t let us ever he too busy to 
answer them, the best we can, anyway. Never 
say Don’t bother me; I haven’t time to 
answer questions. Let us keep the little ones 
near us while we may. They will grow up and 
go out into the world all too soon. 


FROM A COUNTRY GIRL. 


Cora Peterson, Winthrope, Iowa, writes: 
I think THE AMERICAN FARMER is a splen- 
did paper, and so cheap, too. Iam a farmer’s 
daughter, 18 years of age, and have never 
lived in the city. We have raised over 200 
chickens from about 30 hens last Summer, 
besides quite a number of turkeys, 


SEVERAL FACTS, 


Mrs. A. Beigher, Rockwell, Iowa, tells us if 
new hay is put ina pail of water that has 
enough to cover the hay, in a room freshly 
painted, it will take all smell away. 

Salaratus is very good to keep kettles, where 
vegetables are boiled, free from acids. 
Vexetables never turn black if kettles are 
scoured with soda, 

Kerosene will keep zine bright. Apply a 
small amount on a woolen cloth after wash- 
ing. 

IT HAS HELPED HER. 


Mrs. Josie Crowe, Valparaiso, Ind., writes: 
You do not know how much I am interested 
in this department and whole paper. I get so 
many helps and suggestions from the sisters, 
and it seems so neighborly to tell each other 
of the little helps. Now, I have tried a num- 
ber of little things, as well as some of the 
recipes, and always found them good and 
handy, so I am especially interested in this 
department, I like the idea of giving us 
country women a voice in your valuable 
paper. 

I am very grateful to the sister who sug- 
gested a tin box for a cutter for potatoes and 
apples, and find it very convenient, as also 
many other little things I havetried. I want 
to tell the sisters now of a very good and con- 
venient way to make any kind of fruit butter 
without the heat and worry of standing over 
a hot stove to avoid its being scorched and 
spoiled. Simply place in earthen crocks or 
jars and bake in a moderate oven. Try this, 
sisters, and you will not try the old way again. 
I wish some of the sisters would send a good 
recipe for making melon rind or citron sweet- 
pickle. 


e 
dl 


To Destroy Ants. 

They may be kept from climbing by 
tying wool round the stems and stakes 
and putting pine taronthem. Trace to 
their haunts and pour boiling water on 
them. ‘To drive from their haunts, dig 
the dirt and mix with gaslime. To kill 
them, pour over their nests at night a 
strong decoction of elder leaves or turn 
a flower-pot over with the hole stopped ; 
the ants will build up into it and thous- 
ands may be destroyed, 





“Rrown's PBroncnrat Trocnes” relieve 





Throat Irritations caused by Cold or use of the 
voice, The genuine sold only in boxes, 


HANDSOME WOOL | 


CASHMERE COSTUME, 
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sete been 





(e. 
No. 8001, 

No. 8001.-Stylish cashmere suit, bhandsomelw 
trimmed with revers of velvet, and on collar and 
sleeves, all fashionable shades. This suit would coe 
you to make about $12.00. We save you the time ar 






bother of making itand give you a pe t fit, beside 
the latest imported style. This is an important point 
which cannot be gained by patronizing a country dress. 
maker. : 
We send this handsome garment by express, rece!y. 
ers paying charges, for only 66.56 
This is a bargain which is only open to subscribers, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, W:<shington, D. ¢, 
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LADIES’ 
HEAVY CHEVIOT REEFER, 


BLUE AND BLACK, 





No. 8002. 
No. 8002.—This garment is designed for serve 
and is of the latest cut. It is tailor made in the latest 


style, double breasted and trimmed with coney 
Send bust measure when ordering. 

Sent by express, receiver paying charges. Safe d- 
livery guaranteed . 84.39 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C, 


ay 





THE DAUGHTER, 


SOMETHING FOR 





No. 397, 
No. 397.—Child’s Gretchen of fancy clo king, latest 
style golf cape, hood lined with changeahle silk Mis 
is undoubtedly the most stylish and most durable gare 


ment made. 
Ake 4 6 8 10 12 14 years 
Eee $4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.25 respec 
tively. 
We send by express, receiver paying charges. These 
prices are made to suit the times and ecanuot be dupil 
cated anywhere else. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. 


FUR CAPES. 


puis 





~ 





No 1.--B'ack Coney Cit 
cular Cxpes, full wide 
sweep, satin-iined, 24 in 
long... $5.49 

No. 2.—Same, 27 
long acai 86.48 

Ro. 3.— Same » ir 
long na $7.90 

No. 4.--Real Black 
Astrakhan Circuiar Capé, 
full wide sweep, hané 
somely satin-lined, 24 in 
long......... $1.75 

Ne. .—Same 27 ip 
lone... 814.05 

No. 6.- Same, » If. 
|) $19.25 

No. 7. - Baltic Seal Cl 
culir Cape, fu wide 
sweep, handsomely ‘ined 
with black or brow it 
24 in. long 814.15 

No. 8 Same, 27 105. 
long 818,00 

No. 9.--Same, 30 in. long........... $22.25 


Sent by express, receiver paying charges, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C. 


FUR NECK SCARFS. 


No. 10.—Fine 
scarfs with real ani- 
mal heads. Well 
made and finished, 





very neat ind 
dressy - - $2.89 
No. 11.—Mus¥ 
Rat necksear! $1.10 
No. 12.-—biack 
French Cone) 90e, 
We send these 
] + 
: Ost] 10 
goods ! tpaid 
any address. 
D.C 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washinston 


GOOD PRACTICAL BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES: 


By special arrangements with th 
we are enabled to offer the fe l 
rractical books, which every fart 
lave, at reduced prices: 

“INJURIOUS INSECTS.” By l 
Sempers. ‘This is a handy litte! 
the inseetsinjurious to crops, Wil 
descriptions of them, and tull aire 
treat them. We will send it po U1 
Gress for 50 cents, or we Wi 1 s¢ 
AMERICAN FARMER ior one y¢ " 
KE ANDUS? 1H 


MANURES: HOWTO MAKE 





1 
rfor- 


fis ‘ ef - 


By Prof, Frank W. Sempers. | ot nc, It 
which farmers have waited fo ae nnderstocd 
all about manures in a plain, easly ©” 
way.and gives fulldivections ST mal sid t y 
ment and that of the hand. Sent f on eith ‘bil 
address ou reecel) t ot 0 cé aw te? am ag se 


AMERICAN FARMER for one § en 


ICAN FARMER, 
THE AMER Washington, D- , 
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The Physiology of Love. 


Now that I've won the maiden’s hcart 
The fact to me is clear— 
To win her hand I'll have to try 
To win her father’s ear, 
— Puck. 


Labor-Saving Device. 
Bridget (looking in the window)— 
You’re the new girl here; how do ye 
loike yer place? 


Delia—Sure i:’s ‘oine! Look at the | 
labor-savin’ invintions they do be havin’ 
to swape with! 





Bridget (in her own domicile, cutting | 
swathe from the Persian rug)—An’ that | 
macheen layin’ in the yard the last | 
three weeks an’ me not knowin’ the use | 
uv it. 

















“T’ll just take a quiet little hatch.” 
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“Goodness gracious! Something’s mov- 


ing. 

















“ Well, bless my Thanksgiving soul, 
if I haven’t been raising an ostrich ! ”— 
Truth. 

The Bottle of Bait. 
, He—Those men have not been fishing 
ong. 

She—How do you know? 

He—The bottle is quite full.— Yankee 
Blade. 


- 


Our Length of Days. 


Teacher—Now, Robbie, you may tell 
us-when the days are longest. 

Robbie—W hen we have to carry coal 
instead of goin’ skatin’. 








He was Like the Rest. 

She was a handsome blonde, leading 
a pet dog up l’ifth avenue. An ex- 
quisite masher smiled a chimpanzee 
smile as she passed the Windsor Hotel, 
and said : 

“ Madam, I envy your dog.” 

“So do all the other puppies,” was 
her quick response, and he pulled up 
his coat collar and took the nearest side 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY 


The Bad Boy and His Sister’s Her- 
barium. 

“ Seems to me I ain’t ever goin’ to be 
able to sit down again with real, solid 
comfort,” said the small boy as he 
lowered himself cautiously into a chair. 

“Ouch! There is some folks as can 
never take a joke nohow. Yer see, my 
mother ’n’ sister took it into their he’ds 
to start an herberryum—I guess that’s 
what they called it. At enny rate, they 
got a big box and had it painted all up 
bright and then they filled it with dirt 
and planted seeds, 

“ Well, 1 tho’t I'd put in a few seeds, 
too. So I got an ear of corn and shelled 
it and planted six of the kernels in the 
herberryum along with the other seeds. 

“ Bynby, after the ferns and pansies 
and that sort of stuff had begun to grow, 
one day the six green shoots poked their 
way up thro’ the dirt, and when my 
sister she seen them—my! wasn’t she 
asionished! She was tickled, too, as 
could be, an’ she went an’ called mother 
to come and look. 

“ Weil, they wuz both so tickled that 
they used to watch them shoots every 
day and wonder what made them grow 
so fast. They was pleased, too, as any- 


thing, ‘cause they said they must be | 
Mother said it must be | 


something rare, 
some queer kind of a fern, because it 
growed so, and sister she thought it was 
some kind of a grass. 

“Well, when I seen that the shoots 
was a growin’ to look like cornstalks I 
began to get scared, ’cause I knew they 
couldn’t be pulled out without tearing 
up everything else in the box, and I 
knew that if they were left there to grow 
they would crowd everything out. So 
every time ma ’n’ sister went to look at 
‘em | just lit out. 

“Well, a few nights ago we had a 
party, and ma was showing he herber- 
ryum to everybody and was awful proud 
of it and wanted everybody to notice 
particularly the six splendid big grasses 
that neither she nor sister had planted, 
an’ telling ’em all as how they must be 
some rare plants. 

“I was a-feelin’ uneasy all the time, 
tho’ I tho’t I'd die a-laftin. Bimeby ma 
she comes along with old Mr. Atkins, 
who owns a big farm,out in Jersey, an’ 
she sez to him that they hadn’t planted 
them, neither sister nor she, and that 
they must be something uncommon. 
Olu Mr. Atkins, he gave one look, and 
then he commenced to laff, and he laffed 
and laffei till he liked to-dide. He 
laffed till he choked an’ the tears run 
down his cheeks an’ he got red in the 
face. 

“Ma got red in the face, too, an’ I 
could see she was mad as ennything. 

“* Rare!’ sez old Mr. Atkins as soon 
as he couldspeak. ‘Uncommon! You 
just cum over to Jersey to my farm next 
Summer,’ sez he, ‘and Vl show you 
acres of them rare grasses. It’s corn,’ 
sez he, and then he nearly had a fit. 

“Ma an’ sister were just crazy, and 
pr’aps I didn’t ecateh it—O, no! But 
the wurst of it was that it went all over 
the neighborhood how they had been 
growin’ corn in their herberryum, and 
when ma learned of that, why, I caught 
it again. 

“But they had to pull the corn up 
and plant the herberryum over again, 
that’s one comfort,” and the small boy 
went and sat down in a snowbank and 
whistled shrilly—Evchange. 





A Different Locality. 


Judge Tighe—Were you struck in 
the melee? 

Jigsy McDuff—Naw, I was hit in de 
neck.— Brooklyn Eagle. 





His Forte. 


Recently a letter of introduction was 
handed by an actor to a manager, which 
described the presenter as an actor of 
much merit, and concluded: “ He plays 
Virginius, Richelieu, Hamlet, Shylock, 
and Billiards. He plays billiards the 
best.” 





The Same the World Over. 


Wife—I mended the hole in your 
waistcoat pocket last night after you had 
gone to bed. I am a careful little 
woman, am I not? 

Husband—Yes; but how did you 
know there was a hole in my waistcoat 
pocket ?—Journal de Douai. 


—--—— -—- ——- o— 


Cross Aunt Sarah. 


A caller had mentioned that a neigh- 
bor had been obliged to shoot his dog 
because it had grown old and cross, 
After he had gone little Edith, who had 
been very quiet since the dog had been 
spoken of, surprised her mother by ask- 
ing, “ Mamma, when do you think papa 
will shoot Aunt Sarah ?”—Tid-Bits. 

Will You Do It, Maria? 

“Maria,” he said, plaintively, “are 
you going to join the woman suffrage 
movement?” 

“T am,” was the resolute reply. 

“ And make speeches and carry on?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Well, if that’s fhe case, I’ve got 
just one thing to say,” and his jaws shut 
hard. 

“What is that?” 

“ After this you'll have to get up in 
the middle of the night and help chase 





a@treet. 


burglars.” —Exchange,” 


THE ORCHARD. 





A li ality of champagn 
n excellent quality of champagne is 
made from pears in Florida. 


It is believed that the English walnut 
can be profitably grown anywhere 
south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


The Kieffer is especially productive 
and liable to set much more fruit than it 
ean bring to full size. Often they are 
quite small, almost too small for market. 
To make it a salable and profitable 
market pear, it will need thorough 
thinning. 

There is hardly a farm on which there 
are not more or less worthless fruit trees 
which could be changed into desirable 
ones by top grafting. Mark such trees 
before it is forgotten, and prepare grafts 
during the Winter for setting on in the 
Spring. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry to dis- 
pose of your fruit, and especially supe- 
rior apples. Those who have facilities 
for keeping fruit can make a much lar- 
ger profit by holding their choice prod- 
ucts for the higher prices that can be 
obtained later in the season. 


Florida oranges are a little late in 
coloring this season, although most of 





them will probably ripen about as usual 
—during December. The fruit, how- 
ever, is going foward at a lively rate 
and tens of thousands of boxes are leav- 
ing the State daily. 

Apples are as plentiful and as cheap 








on the Pacific coast as on the Atlantic 
this Fall. In Oregon, as in Maine, the 
crop is so large the farmers are not 
gathering the fruit, but allowing it to 
drop and rot. It is worth too little to 
make picking and packing profitable. 


The Cornell University Experiment 
Station has found that the dwarf cher- 
ries now recommended and sparingly 
grown for fruit are of three types— 
the sand cherry of the Northeastern 
States, the Western dwarf cherry of the 
trans-Mississippi region, and the Utah 
hybrid cherry. 


The demand for chestnuts is grow- 
ing so rapidly that the owner of a few 
trees finds them quite an addition to 
his income. It has been found that by 
thinning out the forest and cultivating 
the soil about the trees, giving each tree 
30 feet of clear space, the size of the 
nuts is more than trebled, while the 
sweetness is increased, 


Alkaline washes are often recom: 
mended, especially for old apple and 
pear trees. One of the best things that 
can be done in this line, is to utilize the 
weekly washing suds as a tree wash. 
Throw the hot stuff by the pailful high 
up on the bodies of the trees, and note 
what a good effect this will have the 
next season. 


The Anjou is usually classed as a 
Winter pear, but in Philadelphia and 
south of it, it is ripe in October, and 
cannot be kept until Christmas under 
great care. Lawrence ripens, or com- 
mences to do so,towards the close of 
October, and can be kept until January 
or February when it is stored away in 
a cool place. 





The sugar maple and the horse chest- 
nut sometimes suffer from fungus attacks | 
of the leaves when grown in cities, and | 
especially the horse chestnut. This | 
drawback may be overcome by spraying 
the trees with Bordeaux mixture, start- 
ing as soon as the foliage has expanded | 
and keeping it up to the extent of some | 
three or four thorough sprayings during 
the growing season. 


According to the Fruit Trade Journal 
and various papers, the apple crop is | 
turning out much better than at first re- 
ported, even in New York State. 
toga County had a larger yield than in 
years. One farmer sold his erop for 
$1,200 on the trees, estimating it at that 
number of barrels. Another sold his 
for $1,500. About Syracuse the crop is 
light, yet prices are low, buyers paying 
$1.40 to $1.50 per barrel. 

If blackberries and other fruit-bear 
ing shrubs are planted now it will save 
time and labor in thexgusy Spring. 
Prune grapevines and currant bushes in 
mild weather. If cuttings are desired 
make at once, tie in bundles, label, and 
bury in a dry place where they will not 
freeze. Bend down the canes of tender 
raspberries and cover with earth. 
Strawberry beds should be protected 
when it begins to freeze, with a covering 
of straw, marsh hay, or cornstalks. 


Sara- 


Fruit trees may yet be planted! in 
favorable localities and mild weather, 
where the ground isnot frozen. In.eeld 
and exposed situations, however, it is 
better to heel-in the trees and defer the 
planting until early Spring. Young 
trees should have a mound of earth a 
foot or more high drawn up around 
their trunks. This will prevent injury - 
from heavy winds, and also keep away 
mice and other rodents. Clean all long 
grass and other rubbish from around 
orchard fences, and it will materially 
aid in saving the trees from being gir- 
dled by vermin. 





Japan Chestnuts. 

A new kind of chestnut tree has been 
imported from Japan, which is small 
and occupies less room than our greater 
native kind, and is more productive. A 
model orchard of these trees, known as 
the Paragon chestnut, yields 80 bushels 
to the acre, each tree producing one and 
a half bushels. As this nut sells: for 
about two or three times as much as 
wheat, and the culture of the soil is not 
one-fourth as much as for wheat, what a 
bonanza is offered to the disgusted wheat 
grower in this productive, valuable, and 
most easily grown fruit. 





Large numbers of rose plants raised in 
Luxenburg, Germany, are shipped to 
this country every year. New varieties 
of this plant are there obtained by arti- 





ficial fructification, 


| Tree Blight. 

‘Eprrorn Amerman Farmer: I 
notice in. the Augpst: number of THE 
AmerIcAN FARMgn: you say “twig 
blight, affecting apple trees, has been 
éxtraordinarily prevalent this season. 
It is difficult to saywhat causes the mal- 
ady.” I-must say I. was surprisea when 
I saw that statemeat;as I supposed the 
horticulturists had long ago informed the 

ople what it was:that caused the 
blight. I also notieed in the September 
number of THe AmeERICAN FARMER 
another statement, from J. S. H. 
Bowman’s Bluff, N. C., answered by 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist, N. C., 
in which he says there is no remedy ex- 
cept the destruction of the affected 
parts. 

Now, I know nothing about these 
great, big, long names for a very small 
insect, but I do know that it is a very 
small insect that does the mischief, 
and if anyone will watch the leaves on 
the young twigs, and as soon as they be- 
gin to curl down from the point of the 
leaf you may be sure the pest is there. 
Now, if you wish to be convinced of what 
it is that kills the twigs, just look on 
the under side of the leaves that are 
curled down (and look sharp, too, for 
they will get away very quick), there 
you will find the very small insect with 
a great big name that does the mischief. 
Two years ago I was talking with an 
old gentleman, who belongs to the hor- 
ticultural society here, about this matter, 
and I asked him if he knew what it was. 
He said he did not, but it was blight. I 
told him I thought not. He said the 
society had decided that it was. I asked 
him if he had any trees affected. He said 
he had. I told him if he would show me 
a tree that was affected, I would show 
him the cause. He said he did not think 
I could. 

So we went to his orchard and found 
a tree with the leaves curled down, and 
we turned several leaves before we found 
anything, and he began to think I was 
mistaken ; but we soon found a number 
of leaves that had them. But they are 
so small, and so near the color of the 
leaf, and they get away so quickly, that 
a person has to look sharp and quick to 
see them. And now for the remedy. 
I have but a few trees. I took a piece 
of gas-pipe two feet long and made a 
squirt-gun of it. Then I got some Lon- 
don purple, and I put two teaspoonfuls 
of it in about twothirds of a teacupful 
of water, and let it tstand over night. 
Then “I put that into 16 gallons of 
water, and let it stand about 24 hours, 
stirring it several times. Then I took 
my squirt-gun and-sprayed the trees, 
shooting it up under’the leaves as much 
as possible. I have dene this for three 
years, and I think :I am about rid of 
the pest. I am opnfident that by fol- 
lowing up this mode of treatment I can 
do away with the’ so-called fire-blight. 
The trees need to be sprayed as soon as 
in leaf, also at intervals of about two 
weeks during. the #eason; but I would 


not advise using the london purple in: 


greater-etrength than stated above.— 
R. W., Rich Hill, Mo. 





Apricot Growing. 

The apricot is not nearly as extensive- 
ly grown in the United States as it 
might be. This is owing toa general 
impression of its delicacy, when in real- 
ity it is as hardy as the peach and 
thrives in the same locality and under 
the same treatment. 

There are several successful apricot 
orchards in western New York, but in 
order to arouse greater interest in the 
fruit and stimulate its production the 
Cornell Station has issued a bulletin, of 
which the following are 


| salient points: 


In growing apricots the chief difficul- 
ties met with are a liability to injury 
from late Spring frosts, owing to its 
habit of early bloom, and the curculio. 
The former may be avoided by selecting 
frostless localities, while the curculios 
should be treated in the same way as in 
plum or peach orchards. 

The apricot is about as productive as 
the peach, and the latter is the stock 
most commonly used, though the plum 
is also excellent. Of the three species of 
apricots in cultivation in this section, the 
black or purple apricot possesses little 
merit and is not grown for market; the 
Japanese or Chinese is also undesirable ; 
of the common apricot type the Russian 
produces inferior fruit as compared with 
the standard sorts, 

The varieties of apricot most prized 
for commercial planting in western New 
York appear to be Smith’s Early, 
Harris, Early Moorpark, St. Ambroise, 
Turkish (probably Roman), Montgamet, 
Royal, and Moorpark. Varieties less 
known, but very promising, are Luizet, 
Jackson, Allison, and Eureka. 


Look Out for Borers. 

Now is the time to make a search for 
the borers and ejeet them from the trees. 
There are other peats that may be looked 
after at the same timeyas the tent cater- 
pillar, whose eggs may be found on the 
twigs, ready for hatobing in the Spring. 
These are to be lookdd for on those trees 
where nests were «made in the last 
Spring, and when found should be cut 
off with the prunisig:shears and burned. 

The borers, newly thatched, will not 
have penetrated far into the stem and 
may be found nea the bottom, where 
the dust made by the sharp teeth of the 
larvae will be found. A little digging 
with a small, sharp gouge will bring the 
grubs to light and thus prevent a whole 
Winter’s damage by the insects in boring 
further into the trees, 








Appointment of an Immigration Agent. 
SoutHERN Rattway Company, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

80 Broapway, 
New York, Nov. 5, 1894. 

Executive Order No. 7. 

Mr. M. V. Richards is this day ap- 
pointed Land and Immigration Agent 
of the Southern Railway Company, with 
office at 1300 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

SaMvuEL SPENCER, President, 
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PEACHES IN BELGIUM. 


The Art of Raising Them has been 
Highly Developed. 

The United States Consul at Liege, in 
his last report, says that the Kingdom of 
Belgium, after supplying a population 
of 500 to the square mile, exports 105,- 
000,000 pounds of-fruit. Last year the 
markets were glutted, and the value of 
foreign shipments rose to about £600,- 
000. <A very large proportion of the | 
fruit shipped consisted of peaches, and | 
of the finest varieties. In fine soil, and 
in situations protected from the north 





and northeast winds, peach trees, grown 
from the seed, have occasionally borne | 
fruit; but to ascertain the best stock | 
upon which to bud, a long series of ex- 
periments were tried and tried again | 
upon all the varieties of prune, apricot, 
sweet and bitter almonds—every tree, | 
indeed, of a kindred nature—till the 
conclusion was reached that the best | 
stem for grafting is the red plum. This | 
hardy plant, whose roots spread sil 
and strike deep, imparts much of its own 
vitality to its foster scions. Grafting or 
budding is done out of doors, so as not 
to soften the young tree by accustom- 
ing it to unnatural conditions. The 
next question to be considered was that 
of soil. In sandy and dry earth it was 
found that. neither the plant nor the 
peach flourished, the one being spindling | 
and the other small; while in rich and 
moist alluvial soil the tree prospered at 
the expense of the fruit. A calcareous 
soil, neither wet nor dry, is preferred by 
the peach, the young trees requiring a 
great deal of lime. As it is impossible 
to tell, without chemical analysis, the | 
exact amount of this element contained | 
in any given quantity of earth, its | 
application must be more or less experi- , 
mental. The rule in Belgium is to first 
thoroughly fertilize the soil with 
manure, and then, after planting the 
tree, to add a peck of lime to every 
cubic yard of earth, placing it near the 
surface. As it is necessary to loosen 
the earth for at least six feet square and 
three feet deep, this quantity—a bushel | 
to a tree—may seem large, but the | 
authorities are all agreed that more | 
rather than less would be better. The 
application should be repeated every | 
three years. ‘Turning from the standard 
tree, which too often failed to be profit- 
able, Belgian agriculturists experiment- | 
ed with espaliers, or wooden railings, 
but these were found to be so open and 
exposed that the young trees fared very | 
little better upon them than in the’ 
orchard. ‘They next tried the wall, not 
as in some countries where mural in- | 
closures are built at great expense for | 
the special protection of delicate fruit, 
but the sunny sides of their houses, and 
this met with such astonishing success 
that there are few houses to-day in 
Belgium upon whose southern exposed 
sides trees are not trained. No chateau 
is too grand, and no cottage too humble, 
to furnish them protection and support. 
Consul Smith says that last Summer 
he saw ripening upon the gable end of a 
town house, a surface of about 30 feet | 
square, over 2,300 peaches, and every | 
one of them larger than a hen’s egg. 
There were four trees, two of them with | 


| 


| 


' dwarf stems, not more than 12 inches 


: i eg 
high, and branches six feet long, radiat- | 


'ing like the ribs of a fan, and two | 


“riders,” or bushes grafted upon tall 
stocks, whose boughs began to spread | 
where the others terminated. At the 
time of flowering, it is always necessary 


frost, and this is done by various methods, 
the best of which experience has shown 
to be the placing, among the upper 
boughs of the trees, of branches cut from 
other green trees. This plan has been 
attended by good results, though it should | 
be employed with great caution, as too 
much shade is apt to stifle the germs, by 
excluding the rays of thesun. Another 
method, until recently very much in 
vogue, and always effective, is the em- 
ployment of mosquito netting, or other 
cheap material with meshes large enough 
to admit the free passage of light and air. 
The old custom of using closely-woven 
cloth, like table or bed linen, at night, 
and removing it in the morning, is said 
to be more dangerous than the frost 
itself, as the trees at this season cannot 
be deprived of air without serious injury. 
In addition, this artificial heat at night, 
sueceeded by the warmth of the sun, 
hastens their blowing, when the object is 
to delay it as long as possible. Shading 
at noon is sometimes as essential as cover- 
ing at night. The poor succeed very 
well in protecting their fruit, by placing 
a number of horizontal poles about 18 
inches apart, and from four to six inches 
from the trees, and covering them with 
light wisps of straw. In good situations, 
penthouses will sometimes suffice to pro- 
tect the fruit; in any case, they are ex- 
tremely useful in checking the flow of 
sap. Since 1876, the following addition 
to this method has made assurance 
doubly sure: A fringe, made of un- 
thrashed rye straw, by tying the cut ends 
of the stalk together with twine or cord, 
six or eight in a loop, with spaces of 
about three inches between the wisps, is 
attached to a pole and suspended under 
the eaves of the penthouse and in front 
of the trees. The texture being open, it 
does not prevent the light and air from 
reaching the buds. These shields are 
usually placed in position about the 1st 
of March, and are not removed, except 
in cloudy weather, until all danger from 
frost has passed. 


~~ 
_ 


A State Flower. 

The Vermont Legislature has passed 
a bill designating the “ red clover” as 
the State flower. The vote taken 
throughout the State resulted as follows: 
Whole vote cast, 17,611; red clover re- 
ceived, 9,572; daisy, 2,567; buttercup, 
945; scattering, 4,525. The clover was 
selected on the ground that it is indigen- 
ous, fragrant, and most useful. 


It is 








to say that there is no soil 
not be better for judicious 





manuring. 


| cents, 


to shield the buds from the action of | same, the interest on the land value, is | : HOW 


| the ravages of a severe storm. 
‘lage fed 140 head of cows and fattening 


| HOLD OUTS ERs 


THE DAIRY. 














Skimmings. 


The freezing of cream changes the 
texture and the color of it. Good butter 
cannot be made of it, although by mix- 
ing it with fresh cream just skimmed it 
may be improved considerably. It ma 
also be improved by heating it to 170° 
as soon as possible after freezing, and 


then setting it for the remaining cream 


to rise on the milk 


White specks in butter may be caused 
by the feeding of the cows, as well as by 
the excessive sourness of the milk. But 
it is hardly avoidable when the milk is 
kept too cold and the cream is warmed 
in the manner so common—that is, by 
setting the cream jar near a stove or in 
hot water to get warm enough for churn- 
ing. ‘The heat curdles the sour milk or 
hardens any albumen in the cream, and 
flakes form that appear in the butter. 


If the temperature of the room where 
the churning is done is too low, the cream 
in the churn will be cooled too much, 
and it may be that the butter will not 
come. ‘This is often the reason for this 
kind of failure. Tlie cause of the cool- 
ing is that the churning draws air into 
the churn, and the motion of it through 
the cold air as well cools the cream 
rapidly, so that, if the cream is at 65° at 
the beginning, it will be 10° less at the 
finish. Then trouble happens through 
the excess of cold, 


To make money out of a dairy, paper 
and pencil are constantly necessary. 
The cost of feeding an average cow 
varies from 10 to 15 cents a day, or $20 
for a Winter and not less than $10 for 
a Summer. At 15 cents a pound for 
butter, the cow must give 200 pounds of 
butier in the year, which is far more 
than the average. ‘Thus, on the average, 
cows are kept at a loss. For profit, it is 
indispensable that every cow shall give 
250 pounds of butter in a year and be 
fed tor not more than $15a year. And 
this may be done by the use of a silo, 
but in no other way, except by soiling 


-under exceptionally favorable circum- 


stances, 


A high color cannot be fed into milk 
by giving carrots to the cow. As the 


butter is a fat, it will not mix readily | 
with any other substance than fat or oil, | 


and hence the best way to give a desired 
yellow color to the butter is to add some 
oil colored by whatever pigment may be 
dissolved in it. An excellent coloring 
is made by adding the dark-red leaves 
of saffron flowers or of marigolds to the 
finest olive oil, and thus producing a red 
coloring, which is a fine yellow when 
added to the cream in the right quantity, 
which is one teaspoonful to 20 gallons of 
cream. This yellow, however, is seen 
only in the butter, with which the oil 
with the color combines, 
scienianenicindandiiiidarameiinaal 
Cost of Ensilage. 

Mr. D. M. McPherson, of Ontario, 
who is one of the most noted of Canadian 
dairyman, has a farm of 120 acres, and 
supports on that farm 70 head of cows 
and four horses. Last year he put up 
700 tons of ensilage and gives the fol- 
lowing interesting figures of the cost of 
same: Plowing, cultivation, seed, ete., 
$180, or $4.50 per acre. Cost of harvest- 
ing, $262.90. Total cost, $443. Forty 
acres were employed, making the total 
cost per acre $11.07, and per ton 63 
The rent of land, or what is the 


not reckoned. 

The cost of cutting corn was double 
what it should have been, owing to 
The ensi- 


cattle 210 days at the rate of 50 pounds 
a day. 
ee 
Absorption of Odors by Milk. 

Parville relates some interesting facts 
upon this subject. If a can of milk is 
placed near an open vessel containing 
turpentine, the smell of turpentine is soon 
communicated to the milk. The same 
result occurs as regards tobacco, paraffin, 
asafcetida, camphor, and many other 
strong-smelling substances. Milk should 
also be kept at a distance from every 
volatile substance, and milk which has 
stood in sick-chambers. should never be 
drunk. The power of milk to disguise 
the taste of drugs—-as potassium iodide, 
opium, salicylate, ete.—is well known. 


Not His Way. 
Tramp—About a year ago I came by 
and you gave me an old vest. You 
may not know it, madam, but there was 
a $5 bill in that vest. 
Lady of the House—Mercy! 
you brought it back ? 
Tramp—Not much! I’ve come for 
another vest.— Clothier and Furnisher, 


Have 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

I have bad wonderful success selling Dish 
Washers. Have not made less than $8 any day, 
and some days $15. Nearly every family buys 
one. They are cheap, durable, and do the work 
perfectly. You can wash and dry the dishes for 
a family in two minutes, without touching your 
hands to adish. I believe any lady or gentle- 
man, anywhere, can do as well as Tam doing, 
as I had noexperience. Anyone can sell what 
everyone wants to buy, and every family seems 
to want a Dish Washer. Write to the Iron City 
Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa. They 
will send you full particulars and help you as 
they did me. I do not write my experience 
boastingly, but because I think it a duty I owe 
to others in these hard times, 

MARTHA B. 


When writing mention this paper. 


Are you satisfied with your 


COMPLEXION? 


It you would improve it, send for our Imperial 
Toilet Lotion. Soothing, healing, beautifying, 
a scientific and well considered preparation 
for all roughness, chapping, blotches, impur- 
ities of the skin. Wonderful in its effect. A 
a be = coazence, 208. Sent prepaid 
w ull informaion, 26c. MET CHEMI 

CO., P. 0. Box 573, CHICAGO. on 
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NEW PATENTED INVENTION, 
FILLED WITH AIR. 


The Air Cushion Pad. All kinds 
of Trusses fitted with the Air 
Cushion Pad. Adopted by the U. 
8. Government. Has d many 
cases Of Rupture. ill hold” 
e tually, without pain. A sa! ry fit 
teed or money refunded. Send for Illustrated 


talogue, free. 
THE HORICK AIR CUSHION TRUSS Co., 
1810 St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
When writing mention 





ntly, 
jaarati 





paper. 





ADE PY EXPENT. ANY- 
WIN ALL MONRY I 
BOX 10%, Civaey, 


monty FOR. EVERYONE! 

Ican’t understand wh ople coe¥ai 
of hard times, when ony Gideon or soupele 
make from §5 to $10 a day easily. All have 
heard of the wonderful success of the Climax 
Dish Washer; yet we are apt to think we 
can't make money selling it; but anyone 
can make money, because eve family 
wants one. I made $478.36 in the fast three 
months, after paying all expenses, and at- 
tended tomy regular business besides. You 
don’t have to canvass; as soon as ople 
know you have it for sale they send for a 
Dish Washer. Address the Climax Mfg. Co., 
pemowr gen} scanpae pao Goto work 
at once, and you will very soon have a fu)! 
pocket hook anda light heart. I think it 4 
duty to inform each other of such opportu 
nities, and I also think it a duty to improv 
them while we may. Try it at once, an 
a your experience so others may be 
yenefited. 
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GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address a ve 
will send you this watch by 

forexamination. A ¢ ant 
For & Years and chain a 
charm sent with it. Y 
amine it and if you thinkit 
@ bargain pay our samplo 
price, 62.0. and it ts y 
m it is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best tims 
@ keeper in the World fort 
money and equal in appear 
ance to a genuine Solid 
§ Gold Watch, Wrire to-day, 
se this offer will not appear 
“2a again, 


y THE NATIONAL HFG, 
& IMPORTING 6O., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, Lee 
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& Box Combin 
ed. Kuns & ¢ ; 
keepe perfect! ma 
& furnishes: 
antly ai! the must 
charming & | 
ulart 

anything Ire 


Iuventor’s ©o. 7 
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UNDER A os 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE L- a 


towashascleanascanbedoneonthe .%/In 
washboard and with much more case. Thisapplier 
Terrlff’s Perfect W aching Machine which will! 

on trial at wholesale price. if noteativ! 

funded. Agents Wanted. Forexclusive territ te 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box 10,Portiand, Mic 


¢ 
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YOUR NAME ON Settee 
Une Paw of LOVELY CARDS. 
NICELY PRINTED, NEW Enven-(@ibies 
ops, Loves.a & Mystear Cannes, Liz collection iy } 
ROP & Jor 
ink Pa 


| of Panior Gants, Croco 
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&c., Portraits of Pamous Lanes, 

PER with OUTFIT of CARDS, NOVELTIE 

@LINTON BROTUERS, C 
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; Cant secbow 
MY HUSBAND’ .c:: 

$60 Kenwood Barhiue for - $23.00 

$19.50 


$11.00 


$50 Ariimeton Rachino for - 
S Standard Singers - 85.60, 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All ate 
tachmentsFREF. We pay freight ship any 
where on 80 days free triel, in any bowe 
without atking one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save acents large proore 
A Over 100.000 In use, Catalogue sndtrr 
monjals Free. Write at_once. Addrese 
“(in fall), CASH BUYESS’ UNION, 
n Buren St., B 78, Chicago, Iii. 
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wii: at 3 
StH Oi GREED 
ENGRAVED 20 CTS. 


DIAMOND lo Cis. WRIDING lu CIs. 
Best Solid Gold Filled. Warranted for one year. Leatcrs to introduce our new 
illustrated catalogue of Dismends, Jewelry, Watches, Guns, Revolvers, 
Bicycles, ete. Send this adv and string site of finger with 1%e, 15e, or 200, 
(gtamps taken) for ring you want DIXON WATCH CO.,x 24, Chicago, LiL, 
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At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat 

ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outfit, including lathe wheels 


eae ing, plating and finishing ever 
thing. Cirenlars and prices free, 
Gray & Co., Plating Works 
Dep't 4, Columbus, Obia 
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to geta million of Cir- ra 
cularsto distribut» at 
= $4.00 per!,000. How 
= to become afirst-class 
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'®mMessmerist, Hypnot:st, Mina = 
=-Reader and Clairvoyant,a Large = 
| Book only 10c. Adar. at once 

i= C. H. ROWAN, Miiwaukee, Wis 
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EVERY LADY WANTS OUR 
STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN 
Will polish a stove better tha v 
thing on earth, and keep your ha 
clean atthe sane time. | 
atsight. They al! wan it. 
Profitato Accnt» > N 
and Dauber by mail, ‘Be? ts alsosend & 
T.ndies’ Macazine Free 3 
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$750.00 A Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents, 
gentlemen, to travel and appoint agents on A 
publications. Full particulars given on ap) 
you apply please send references, and state t 
perience, age, and send photograph. If vo 
travel, write us for terms to local Canvassers 
S. I. BELL & CO.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mention The American Farmer. 
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A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOT'\ £, 15 
Handsome!y tinis! t 
strong wheels, git | 
stack, bright colored cab & 
. When wount 2) 

istance across floor 
ment to children. By tar tie ©" 
locomotive roy and al . 
nd beauty. Parents should buy one fort 
Ment a this paper-and send 15 cents in stamps & 
and our story pape 8 mot I 
HITNEY, Box 8189, Boston, Mass 
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